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Parag Honour List 2023 
SUMMER READS 


for children 


Parag Honour List 

is an annual curated collection of outstanding books for children in English and 
Hindi. The list comprises of fiction, non-fiction, and poetry books across genres for 
children, young readers, and young adults. 


Parag Initiative 

of Tata Trusts supports the development and dissemination of good quality 
children’s storybooks in Indian lanquages. By building the capacity of publishers, 
teachers, librarians, and facilitators, Parag aims to improve children’s access to 
and relationship with books. 
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EDITORIAL 


Being polite to being nice 


trip to Philadelphia that the people of that American city (known as the 

“city of brotherly love”) are not very polite but they are really nice people, 
who would not hesitate to help a stranger in need. So, while you may be 
thrown off by their gruffness as they brush by you on the bus, you can count 
on their helping you with that heavy suitcase as you get off. 


| s it really a toss-up between those two ways of being? | heard on a recent 


We in India are used to a lack of politeness. People rarely step aside to 

make way for others; they push to get ahead in queues, and very often we 

see places reserved for the elderly or persons with disabilities taken up by 
individuals of neither description. Cars honk rudely on the road, two-wheelers 
vie with each other to race through the signal, and we ration our use of 
“please” and “thank you”, often dispensing completely with “excuse me”. 


| can’t say the same of niceness, though. | encounter niceness all the time, 
even when | least expect it. The shopkeeper who will throw in an extra 
orange over the kilo you’ve paid for. The bus driver who will wait for the 
running student even as he needs to keep to schedule. The young person at 
the railway station who will pull your heavy suitcase up as you struggle to 
hoist it on to the train. At the same time, these small acts of kindness surprise 
us even when we have all experienced them — because we are conditioned to 
expecting rudeness and meanness. 


While we talk a lot about value education in our schools, | wonder if we 

do enough to build cultures of politeness and helpfulness — what I’ve been 
calling “niceness”. There are of course the obligatory moral science and civic 
education classes that students mostly tune out of, bored by their preachy and 
didactic tone. The good conduct prizes don’t seem to mean much. We may 
be nice enough to those we regard as “our people” but think of it as too much 
of a stretch to extend that niceness to others, unconnected to us, or whose 
opinion doesn’t really matter. 


And even though politeness may sometimes be a surface quality, it can 

go a long way to create a pleasant atmosphere, at least within familiar 
surroundings. It may not be advisable to smile at every stranger but inside a 
school, in a community, a few extra smiles and pleasant greetings can set the 
tone for a productive day. It could even inject cheer into someone’s lousy 
morning. 


I’m not really sure what we could do to turn ourselves into a more 
considerate, pleasant, society, even as we grapple with so many everyday 
challenges (not the least of which are bad roads, extreme weather, dust, and 
noise). Maybe that’s something to think about as we head into the summer? 


itm 
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PRIMARY PACK 


Putting some teeth into 
learning 


Archana Dwivedi 


writes in an article*, “Ten thousand years ago, 

Mesolithic hunter-gatherers of the Croatian 
Peninsula caught fish (perhaps using their teeth to 
remove the scales) and foraged for starchy plants.” 
How do archaeologists know about human beings 
who lived long before us just from fossil remains? 
The answer, by studying the teeth found at the 
site. Teeth can take us on a journey back in time 
and tell us the story of the past. The story of our 
evolution, our ascent on Earth, our common history 
of transforming into Homo sapiens. 


| orraine Boissoneault (journalist and writer) 


Can we make the study of teeth, so valuable 

and significant to the archaeologist, useful in the 
classroom as well? An understanding of teeth is 
important to introduce the evolutionary trajectory 
and food habits of an organism. In addition, the 
study of teeth is useful to take care of one’s dental 
health. In my teaching, | have experienced that 
students easily appreciate that there are variations in 
teeth among human beings. And this could be used 
as an opportunity to find patterns in the variations. 
However, it is also important to take care that 
students develop an appreciation towards variations 
as a natural phenomenon and not look at them as 
aberrations or exceptions. A focus on the structure- 
function relationship of different kinds of teeth will 
also help children learn about the food habits of 
different animals. 


With these ideas in mind, | planned the lesson for 
the chapter A busy month from the grade 4 NCERT 
EVS textbook. The chapter largely talks about birds 
and the last section introduces the teeth of different 
animals while comparing them with the beaks of 
birds. In this article, | present a narrative of how | 
introduced the topic in the classroom and how the 
students responded to the tasks given to them. 


Introduction of the topic 
Me: Do all birds have similar beaks? 
Students: No (in unison). 


* Lorraine Boissoneault (2018).How Ancient Teeth Reveal the 
Roots of Humankind: From diet to evolution, prehistoric chompers 
tell archaeologists a surprising amount about our ancestors. 
Available online https://www.smithsonianmag.com/category/ 
science-nature/ 
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Me: Why are there variations in birds’ beaks? 
Students: Birds have different food habits. 
Me: How do they eat? 

Students: Birds swallow. 

Me: Do they have teeth? 

Students: Yes (some), No (many). 


The students who had answered “yes” confirmed that 
they had not really observed birds; on the contrary, 
those who answered “no” had observed birds. 

On asking about how other animals eat food, the 
students answered that they chew. They also added 
that these animals chew with their teeth and have 
different types of teeth. They said that the lion and 
dog have sharp teeth to tear flesh, rat and squirrel 
gnaw objects with their sharp front teeth, while the 
cow has flat teeth to chew grass. For the snake, some 
students said that their sharp teeth help to hold prey 
while swallowing, others reasoned that the snake’s 
teeth help them bite. 


Exploring our teeth 

Next, the students were asked whether every human 
being’s teeth looked the same and how many teeth 
they have. Many students gave random answers 
and only a few were able to mention the actual 
number. This provides a meaningful context for 
students to estimate. Another advantage of this is 
that the estimated number can be verified later. It is 
interesting to note that students who find it difficult 
to count are also poor in estimating numbers. This 
exercise will give them an embodied experience of 
numbers. 


Photo courtesy: Archana Dwivedi 


After noting down the estimated value in their 
notebooks, the students were asked to explore their 
partners’ teeth. They counted their partners’ teeth and 
drew images. Though their count was mostly correct, 
their drawings did not correspond with the actual 
number of teeth counted. This is another context 

of counting where students had to obey one-to-one 
correspondence*. For this exercise, the students 
could invent different strategies to count efficiently 
looking at the symmetry of arrangement. For 
example, the number of teeth in the lower jaw is the 
same as the number of teeth in the upper jaw. And in 
each jaw, there is an axial symmetry. To be able to 
use symmetry in counting is an important skill. 


The students’ drawings of teeth can be put under 

three heads: 

1. Based on jaw and view: Three students drew both jaws 
and front view. While one drew only one jaw and top 
view. Drawing the jaw allows one to show the side 
and top view, which is part of the chapter The Way 
The World Looks in the grade 4 NCERT mathematics 
textbook and the chapter Where to Look From in the 
grade 3 textbook. 

, 2. Correspondence to the 
_ _ actual number of teeth: 

| Though students attempted to 

represent the actual number 

of teeth in their drawings, 

not many managed to. One 
reason was that they drew the front view, which did not 
allow them to show the teeth inside the mouth. They 
had a similar problem even in the top view drawings. 

3. Correspondence to the actual shape: Clearly students 
made the effort to draw as per the shape of the teeth, 
but drawing a fixed number of teeth in an already 
drawn outline became a problem. They also faced 
difficulties while detailing the shape as is evident from 
their drawings. 


It is noteworthy that the students identified three kinds 
of teeth — incisors, canines, and molars. The students 
could not distinguish between the pre-molars and 
molars and therefore counted them together. 


Showing teeth of different animals and making teeth 
Students were shown images of the teeth of different 
animals such as the cow, cat, snake, squirrel, and 
human. 


Four students* were asked to make models of 

the teeth and jaw using clay (other students were 
given different tasks related to the chapter we were 
studying). They made the teeth with the help of 


# A method of counting, where the child counts by assigning one 
number to one item in a sequence. 

* These four students were not at par with their classmates when it 
came to reading, writing, and counting. So the exercise they were 
given tried to include these skills. 


their fingers and used their nails to give fine shapes. 
Finally, they placed their product on cardboard. 


Support from teacher and students’ learning 
Support from the teacher was limited to providing 
images, giving tasks, and supplying clay and 
cardboard. There were no instructions provided 
during the work, nor did the students ask for any. 
While doing this activity, the students developed an 
idea of the different structures of the teeth, specific 
details of a particular kind of structure, and its 
possible functions. 


| held a discussion in the class after the model 
making task. | asked whether all animals have the 
same kind of teeth. The students gave insightful 
responses based on their knowledge. They responded 
saying that the teeth would vary based on food habits 
like in herbivores, carnivores, and grazing animals. 
They also inferred that the size of the teeth will 
increase with the size of the animal. In response to 
the question on the functions of teeth, the students 
said biting/dasna, hunting/shikar, tearing, chewing, 
and eating. When | asked what will happen to us if 
we don’t have teeth, the students replied that we will 
find it difficult to eat food, will not be able to tear 
meat, chew, or bite, and only drink and swallow. It 
was interesting that many of them said we will not be 
able to speak, two students said it will be difficult to 
produce sound, another two students believed there 
will be no difference between the voices of the old 
and young. 


Conclusion 

Overall, the lesson was satisfying for both the 
students and me. After making the teeth models, the 
four students had a sense of accomplishment. The 
idea behind making teeth was to get them to feel the 
shapes and anticipate possible functions as well as 
note the variations in the teeth of the same animal. 
These models were displayed in the Science Day 
exhibition in school. 


While this time, the models were made only by four 
students, the next time | plan to ask all the students 
to make models of teeth and get students to carry 
out simulated tasks to verify the perceived functions 
of different shaped teeth. These functions would be 
discussed along with food habit, overall structure 
and behaviour of the organism and connected with 
evolutionary history. While my students used clay, 
this activity can also be done using wheat dough 
and the models can be used as display or TLM for 
teaching higher or lower classes. 


The author works at Azim Premji Foundation. She can be 
reached at <archanadwivedi31@gmail.com>. 
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How do we prepare 
to deal with | 


tragedy? (4, 


Simran Luthra 


always fair. Bad things can happen to 
good people. Everyone must die. One 
must continue to live even after those we love, die. 


[= is hard. Bad things happen. Life isn’t 


These are some harsh truths about life. But how often 
do we engage with them in the context of formal 
education? If education is truly to be preparation 

for life, how is it that we skirt around these grim 

and serious matters that have repercussions for our 
mental health and overall wellbeing? 


| remember when | was a teacher for a brief period 

several years ago, a class 11 student who didn’t a 
belong to our school, met with a bike accident 
and died on the spot. He was the son of a 
famous celebrity in the city and several of 
his friends were in my English class. The 
students were visibly upset. Some huddled 
in groups with tear-stained faces and 

some chose to skip school for a week or 
so. While we teachers respected their ~ 
emotions and chose to give space to 
the students, we also went about 
our business as usual and were 

not aware of how to engage % a5 
with them at such a time of 
personal tragedy. 


in >8 
oF 


> 


| often think back to that 
time and regret my 
unpreparedness for being 
more emotionally available 
to the students. What could 
| have done better in that 
situation? Would it have 
helped if the school counsellor 
would have gotten involved? 
Would it have helped if the school 
had a policy on such matters so that 
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teachers would know if it was all right to engage with 
the students at a time like this? Or some guidance on 
how to? 


Why are levels of unpreparedness for tragedies so 
high? 

When tragedies strike, forget larger institutions, 

most individuals and families also find themselves 
unprepared or underprepared. This largely has to 

do with psychological hurdles that humans are 
predisposed to when it comes to being prepared for 
calamities or tragedies (one such being the optimism 
bias that is explained below). Especially in the Indian 
context, there is also the convention of not dwelling 
on or talking about unpleasant possibilities for fear 
of making them come true. However, this lack of 
acknowledgment of the possibility of tragedies 
makes it much harder to cope when one is actually 
confronted with them. 


Unfortunately, the attitude of ‘it didn’t happen to 
us, so don’t bother’ when tragedies take place at the 
national or international level foster both an attitude 
of apathy and also ignores the fact that children 

may still feel impacted by the information or details 
shared in news and media coverage about tragedies, 
wars, or calamities. 


The pandemic, however, was one such event 

that impacted nearly all of humanity on Earth and 
through the lockdowns in particular, people realized 
the importance of being prepared for such events. 
However, with the COVID-19 pandemic becoming 
endemic, the cycle of ‘panic and neglect’ is what 

we have entered into, which is typical of pandemic 
crises, in which measures for preventing or preparing 
for future pandemics remain deficient. 


A key factor for schools remaining unprepared for 
tragic events is the pressures of daily school life. 
Schools and teachers are governed by the academic 
year. The struggle of completing the syllabus and 
ensuring that students have learned the concepts well 
is real. In addition, there are other milestone events 
in the year such as the sports or annual day events. 

A tragedy, whether personal or public, is capable of 
derailing this carefully crafted annual plan. However, 
there are always other things that take priority over 
preparing for a tragedy and hence this planning and 
preparation hardly ever get prioritized. 


Furthermore, while teachers are trained to plan 
lessons, manage classrooms, even provide 
differentiated instruction, and assess students, 
they are not trained in mental health or to provide 


support to students through traumatic events. This 
responsibility would come within the purview 

of school counsellors. However, the problem on 

the ground is that the ratio is usually one school 
counsellor to hundreds of students. This means that 
a large majority of students may remain uncatered in 
times of crisis and it becomes incumbent upon the 
teachers to help students through such situations. 


Why is it important to be prepared for tragedies, 
both at an individual and institutional level? 

As mentioned above, human beings often operate 
under the optimism bias (one of several cognitive 
biases that humans are predisposed towards) that 
leads them to believe that they are less likely to suffer 
from negative events. An organization is after all a 
collection of people and may also operate on the 
basis of this same bias. 


However, there are tragedies taking place around 
us at any given moment. There could be deaths 

in people’s families, neighbourhoods, or in public 
life. Each of these could impact different people 

in varying capacities. Large-scale tragic events can 
also strike at any moment, ranging from natural or 
human-made calamities, wars, or pandemics as we 
witnessed in the very recent past. It hence makes 
sense for organizations such as schools, which are 
dedicated to the nurturing of human beings, to 
spend sufficient time and energy being prepared for 
tragedies. 


As already hinted, children and young adults 

process information and understand the magnitude 
of situations differently than adults. Print news and 
especially television news is often sensationalized to 
a great extent and are geared towards generating fear. 
Children also have a tendency to generalize from 
specific events and think that they too are at danger. 
They may also use partial information or rumours to 
build their own stories which they may share with 
each other. They also have a different understanding 
of death and take things more literally. All in all, they 
are a lot more psychologically vulnerable than adults 
when it comes to tragedies. 


Children may experience shock, disbelief, confusion, 
fear, shame, grief, or loss and may react in different 
ways such as acting out, or becoming silent or 
unresponsive. It may be difficult for teachers to 
understand how to deal with children in such times. 
However, it is imperative that children receive 
adequate support from parents or teachers on an 
immediate basis in order to prevent severe damage 
and post-traumatic stress. 
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It is also important to remember that it is not only 
students in schools who need support in times of 
tragedy but also teachers and staff. Tragedies may be 
triggering for adults and they might need counselling 
or active support themselves. 


How can schools be better prepared to handle 
tragedies? 

There are various aspects of being prepared 

for tragedies ranging from logistical/real-world 
preparation to mental and emotional readiness. 
However, perhaps it would be more meaningful 
for the nature of preparation to ideally not remain 
surface-level but for it to go deep: at the level of 
organizational culture. Cultivating a culture of 
kindness, listening, and care is one of the most 
important things a school can do. 


Do schools acknowledge tragedies? What stance 
does the school leadership have on tragic events? 
Is there a willingness to have uncomfortable 
conversations? Are the counsellors and teachers 
prepared to take on such emotional 
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labour? How much space do children have to 
express themselves and be themselves without any 
filtering? What sort of support are they then offered? 
The consistent pattern found in the answers to such 
questions can say a lot about how prepared a school 
is for dealing with tragic events. 


Knowing how to manage oneself and others during 
tragedies is in fact a grossly underrated but extremely 
crucial life skill. It is a skill that is highly dependent 
on one’s emotional intelligence and is equally 
relevant for students as well as adults: parents, 
teachers, staff, and school management. 


It is ideal for schools to have a long-term and 
short-term approach as well as invest some time in 
planning to be crisis/tragedy ready. Here are some 
ideas to consider when working towards building 
a culture that is able to deal with tragic events and 
support those who are a part of it: 


Focusing on the development of emotional 
intelligence: People are increasingly realizing 
the role of emotional intelligence in all 
aspects of life. The good news is that the 
skills that emotional intelligence comprises 
can be cultivated and developed. 
Attributes such as resilience, patience, and 
empathy are things people can learn. If 
they are demonstrated and are a part of 
the regular culture of an organization, 
they are more than likely to 

also surface in tough times 
when they are most 
needed. 


Allowing different 
personalities 
their space: The 
fascinating part 
about human 
nature is the 

sheer variety 

it offers through 

myriad personalities. 

The problem occurs when 

we expect others to behave 
the way we want them to. It 

is in moments of crises that 

people’s true nature and 

traumatic pasts get uncovered. 

This could lead to some 

people going into their shells 


while others becoming excitable. Allowing for space 
for different personality types or reactions to coexist 

is critical. It also gives children the two-fold message 
that it is fine to be who they are and to respect those 
who are different from them. 


Using art and literature as powerful tools: 
Something as simple as asking younger children to 
draw what they are feeling or asking older children 
to journal about their emotions can be extremely 
therapeutic. Similarly, ensuring that literature that 
includes stories about the undaunted human spirit 
is part of libraries and reading lists is important. 
Whether it is Anne Frank’s The Diary of a Young 
Girl for slightly older children or books like My 
Yellow Balloon by Tiffany Papageorge or A Terrible 
Thing Happened by Margaret Holmes and Sasha 
Mudlaff for younger kids, literature is a great tool for 
understanding what is truly important to the human 
experience: kindness and hope. 


Cultivating a culture of listening: The nature of 
tragic events is such that they leave us without any 
answers. It is hard to justify them. So sometimes it 

is best to just allow people to share how they feel 
without any follow-up explanations. This is where 
the art of listening comes to the fore. In fact, hearing 
things that are positive for the sake of being positive 
can actually do more harm than good (read: toxic 
positivity). 


Preparing logistics for emergencies: Teachers, staff, 
and the school management could come together 

to plan how to be better prepared for a variety of 
natural disasters or tragedies. This could include 
things like fire drills, evacuation plans, knowing 
emergency exits, compiling helpline numbers for the 
staff, students, or parents for mental health support, 
and so on. Once compiled, this readiness kit can also 
be shared with new teachers who join the school. 


Working actively on developing the social and 
emotional skills of teachers and counsellors: While 
improving the student-to-counsellor ratio is one idea 
that schools can consider, conducting workshops 
or book clubs to help their teachers improve their 
social and emotional skills could prove to be a very 
valuable investment of time. While the world is 
waking up to the relevance of SEL (Social-Emotional 
Learning) now, for those of us who are adults now, 
this was unfortunately something that was not 
much of a focus when we were children. Providing 
counselling for teachers and staff could also come 


within the purview of such an initiative as teaching 
anyway involves considerable emotional labour. 


To conclude... 

Suffering is intrinsic and essential to the human 
condition. However, as humans, we spend so much 
time and energy averting our gaze from this truth of 
existence. For a species that is unique in its ability 
to engage in ‘prospection’ (or the act of viewing 
ahead into the future), there is also negligible energy 
spent on preparing ourselves for tragedies which are 
intense, concentrated events of suffering. 


An exception to this norm are schools of thought 
such as Buddhism or Stocism*, which believe that 
the only thing we can control is our attitude when 
untoward situations occur. The Shakyamuni Buddha 
was the first to theorize about human suffering in a 
way that he converted it into a doctrine of the four 
noble truths while emphasizing acceptance and care 
for other human beings as a way of life. 


While ultimately perhaps it is in philosophy or 
spirituality that we can seek the best kind of refuge 
from the heartache that tragedies bring upon us, 
the most important training that we can impart to 
the younger generations is that of being kind and 
hopeful. Schools are places entrusted with the 
development of young humans in modern society; 
it is imperative that they focus on the care and 
development of both the human head and heart, 
whether in good times or bad. 


The author is based in Pune and is currently pursuing her 
PhD. in Education from TISS, Mumbai. She has completed 
her Masters in English from Jadavpur University and 
Masters in Education (Elementary) from TISS, Mumbai and 
taught Hindi at Stanford University, California while on 

a Fulbright fellowship. She is passionate about language, 
social studies education, human rights, gender, life skills 
and teacher education in particular. She can be reached at 
<simranluthra@gmail.com >. 


*This is the school of thought from where the word ‘stoical’ 
derives; ‘stoical’ is an adjective that describes the attitude of a 
person as being highly resilient. 
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A STEP AHEAD 


Young and eco-anxious 


Neerja Singh 


here are three things that our young live with more, this volume of their individual emission 

To: Agency, autonomy, and anxiety. causes them a deep, all-consuming guilt. In fact, in 
some cases, this anxiety around impending doom 

Agency? Social media gives them the tools to shape can be severe enough to require therapy. These 
their ideas into physical phenomenon. They can use overwhelming emotions affect them in deeper ways 
the network for personal expression, raising funds, since they are youthfully idealistic with a strong 
and seeking talent to create their own community. saviour complex. 
Autonomy? Personal liberty and privacy has come There have in fact been reports of some young 
to be accepted as the democratic right of every being so anxious about the climate that they have 


individual, irrespective of their age. Toddlers babble 
out their preferences on liquid food and parents 
acquiesce. 


Anxiety? This is a chilling one. In addition to the 
anxiety of over-stimulation, pessimism and feeling 
not enough, there is a new wave angst that 
teachers and parents would do well to stay 
informed and educated upon. 


The young are responding with eco- 
anxiety to any call for saving the planet. 
They are spearheading campaigns, 
attending global climate strikes against 
their parents’ wishes, calling out adult 
indifference and giving administrations 
the jitters. They run out with posters and 
banners feeling helpless, they struggle 
with fear, they negotiate feelings of 
betrayal and abandonment, and they howl 
when their words go unheeded. And in 
their eyes, no one seems to care enough. 


Climate change is clearly impacting our 
youth’s collective mental and emotional health. 
And although there isn’t as yet, a formal mental 
health diagnosis for it, the term ecological anxiety 
or eco-anxiety has come to define a “chronic fear of 
environmental doom.” 


Ironically, many young climate activists struggle with 
their own contribution to planet destruction when 
they fly across the world for climate advocacy work, 
or don’t walk or cycle to work, or enjoy a mutton 
burger, or leave their cloth shopping bag behind, or 
end up without a steel straw at a restaurant. What's 
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demanded medically assisted suicide. There is a 
feeling of frustration at the magnitude of the problem. 
Even though the young make life style changes, 

they see that it is not making an impact. They put 
themselves out there trying to create twitter storms 
and email tsunamis against short-sighted policies 
designed towards climate doom but there is self- 
doubt at the efficacy of their efforts. What perhaps 
hurts most is their families and schools not taking 
their abject sense of futility seriously enough. 


My 17-year-old daughter had begun to be viewed 

as a negative alarmist in our family whenever 

she braved sharing her acute sensitivity to and 
knowledge of the climate crisis. It affected her 
relationships with friends too. We did not realize at 
that time that she was simply looking for places to 
unload the information she was consuming. Instead 
of reframing the concern through constructive 
conversation, we invalidated her as a person and that 
added to her mental health woes. Indian society and 
families understand breakups and academic failures 
but not climate anxiety. There is no support yet for 
the eco-anxious young. 


Disha Ravi’s arrest in February 2021 is a case in 
point. A young Indian youth climate change activist, 
she had shared an online toolkit that listed ways to 
support the Indian farmers’ protests. The event raised 
serious questions on protection of online privacy of 
activists. Without safeguards against online invasion 
by those opposed to their causes, these young 
activists are dangerously vulnerable. Trauma and 
anguish invariably follow an attack by online trolls. 
The “toolkit” Ravi was arrested for was meant to 
serve as a resource for people to learn about an issue, 
the famers’ protest in this case. No one got so far into 
the case as to share that. 


Far greater obstacles are faced by environmental 
groups led by our youth in states and cities that suffer 
from periodic curfews, communication restrictions 
and apprehensions from the elders. Quite incredibly, 
however, our young persist and continue to organize 
clean-up drives and peaceful protests in spaces that 
struggle for basics like economic empowerment 

and political rights. It must make the young activists 
nervous to watch the grown-ups exhibit apathy 
despite their greater power. No wonder they make 
the radical choices of giving up comfortable career 
options and switching academic tracks to more 
socially useful and developmental subjects. In fact, 
they are probably learning a lot more as activists than 
they would as students in classrooms. 


There is also the belief that working value driven 
jobs will reduce eco-anxiety. Many of our young 

feel more at peace working for an organization that 
contributes to the economy as well as climate justice. 
This value affects their choice of life-partners also. 
They feel they cannot afford to be with someone who 
invalidates their fear of environmental doom, it is bad 
enough to be fighting a dismissive world. 


The climate justice movement has been likened to 
a marathon, as against a sprint. Some overwhelmed 
teenagers channel their anxiety into collective 
anger against the system. Others fall back on yoga, 
mindfulness, being in nature, hiking, farming, 

and renewing ties with the land. Many advocate 
embracing the uncomfortable emotions and seeking 
validation from like-minded-people to reduce 
feelings of loneliness and isolation. There is the 
additional burden of a systemic trust deficit. Many 
large corporations simply “green-wash”. They present 
an ecologically responsible image among the public 
but don’t get into the trenches. At the other end of 
the spectrum are the politicians who “youth-wash”. 
They invite the young activists on platforms for 
photo-ops but ignore their real demands. 


The young respond by looking for support in their 
own community. They invest in themselves. They 
stop looking for support from older generations. They 
educate each other on the need to stay alert and 
conscious of their mental and emotional health so 
that they can take care of the climate on the outside 
in a sustainable way. They find joy, solidarity, and 
radical love among their own, finding energy and 
optimism and hope from one another. 


Can anyone fault them for finding the situation bleak? 
The truth is that even though they may not be making 
things supremely better, they are certainly slowing 
down the slide. Their collective strength is keeping 
the torch on planet destruction. 


It is time for the adults to reject tokenism and catch 
up. 


The author is a former teacher/journalist, published author 
and professional speaker on generational diversity with 

a background and training in media, having worked in 
advertising, public relations, documentary filmmaking, and 
feature journalism. She is a TEDx speaker and represents 
the Professional Speakers Association of India on the 
Global Speakers Federation Board. She can be reached at 
https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/. 
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STORY TIME 


Crunching numbers 


with Vikram and Betaal 


Anil Kumar Patnaik 


gnarled banyan tree with his sword. He cut 

the ropes that tied the corpse to the tree, lifted 
the body that fell down on to his shoulders and 
started walking back. Betaal said, “Hey King Vikram! 
The way is humdrum. Let me tell you the tale of a 
mathematics teacher to keep you amused.” 


Te undaunted king, Vikram, marched to the 


Betaal started — Abhas was an inspiring, 
enthusiastic mathematics teacher, very popular, 
because of his communication and presentation 
skills. One day, due to rains, the games period 


of a particular class got cancelled and Abhas 
was Called in as the substitute teacher. As 

he entered the class, the students shouted in 
chorus, “We want games..., we want games...,” 
to which Abhas replied, “Yes, of course... but 
inside the classroom, we will have math games 
with numbers. Give me a five digit number, and 
before calculating | will tell you the answer to a 
five-step addition.” This sounded interesting to 
the students and they were quiet now. He called 
Prakriti, a skilled scholar of the class, and asked 
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her to write a five digit number on the board. 
Prakriti wrote 56287. Abhas wrote something on 
a paper and kept it on the table. (He had written 
the number 256285). He then called upon Falak 
to write a number; she wrote 79286. Abhas 
wrote 20713 on the blackboard. Next Joseph 
wrote 35941. Abhas wrote 64058. Then, he 
said, “Prakriti, you are good at addition. Please 
come and let us know the total.” Prakriti wrote 
the numbers in a column and added them, the 
result was 256285. Now he said, “Okay, open 
the paper and show.” The children were taken 
aback.... “Woww...uuu... how did you do that! 
please tell us...,” a group of students requested. 
He just smiled and kept quiet. 


Elen, a polymath of the class asked, “Sir, these 
are five digit numbers, can you do the same for 
seven digit numbers with more steps?” “Yes,” 
Abhas replied. “Please come and write a seven 
digit number. Elen wrote 5726841. This time 
Abhas wrote a number on the paper and kept 
it on the table (the number he had written was 
35726838). He then called three students and 
asked them to write 3 seven digit numbers, and 
they wrote 1029854, 9621437, and 7729753. 
Abhas wrote another three numbers — 8970145, 
378562, 2270246 — and asked Elen to add, 
which he summed up as 35726838. Then, the 
paper was opened, the entire class was drop- 
dead silent to see 35726838 on the paper. Just 
then the bell rang, the children shouted, “Sir, 
please tell... please tell... how did you do this 
magic?” Abhas smiled and said, “RAMANUJAN” 
and left. One of the children said, “Sir knows 
magic.” Another said, “He can foretell the 
future!” For the rest of the day, the children’s 
minds were engrossed in numbers and the fun 
involved. 


Betaal concluded the story here and asked, “O king! 
Abhas was a simpleton, he didn’t know any magic 
but how did he know the answers and that too of 
such large numbers? He should have given some hint 
to the children, which he didn’t. He just smiled and 
left. Please answer my questions or else | will behead 


” 


you. 


The king replied, “Abhas was an intelligent man 
with extraordinary presentation skills. He presented 


it so well that the children were spellbound. He 
did give the hint when he said RAMANUJAN, 

the great mathematician. The number of letters 

in RAMANUJAN is 9. He did the magic with the 
number 9. In the first case when Prakriti wrote 
56287, he wrote a 2 in the lakhs place, and 
subtracted 2* from the unit’s place, so the number 
became 256285. He kept it a secret. When another 
child wrote 79286, he wrote 20713, the sum is 
99999, which is 100000-1. When the third child 
wrote 35941, he wrote 64058, the sum again is 
99999, which is 100000-1. Now the total sum is 
56287 + 100000 — 1 + 100000 - 1 = 256285. 


In a simple way he presented this. In the second case, 
he did the same, but as it was a seven step addition, 
he wrote 3 in the crore’s place and subtracted 3* 
from the unit's place as one number resulted as clue 
for the answer and another three pairs, each with the 
value (10000000-1), so he wrote 35726838. For each 
digit, he wrote another digit so that the sum was 9. 
For the digit 9, he took 0 and vice versa. With this 

he made the class more interesting than the games 
period and instilled a love for mathematics among 
the children. A great teacher inspires! 


Oh! King Vikram, you are brilliant in mathematics 
too, not only did you clear my doubt but you also 
enriched me about the subject, but by answering this 
question you broke your silence!” 


Betaal chortled and glided back to the tree. 


The author is an enthusiastic educator of mathematics 
and writes on topics related to innovative and engaging 
educational methods. He is a CBSE resource person for 
teacher professional development programmes. He is 
known for his creative skills, story writing, dramatic and 
mimicry abilities, disciplined lifestyle and contributions 
as a community worker. He can be reached at 
<anilpatnaik8@gmail.com >. 


*Abhas used the number 2 here because he put in two numbers to 
the five step addition, numbers which when added to the previous 
numbers written by the students resulted in the magic number 
99999 which is 100000-1, therefore for two pairs the sum was 
200000-2. Hence, he subtracted 2 from the unit digit of the 5 digit 
number and wrote a 2 in lakhs place of Prakriti’s number. 


# Same logic as previously applied. Since Abhas put in three 
numbers in the seven step addition, he used the number 3 here. 
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TEACHING PRACTICE 


Nurturing spaces 
for ‘wild’ ideas 


Deborah Dutta 


“ he book just says sow the seed in the soil damaged many of the fragile saplings. The few that 
[ the plant will grow. That doesn’t explain survived were getting eaten by pests. Arun and his 
anything!” Arun* pointed to his motley group friends would observe their plants closely, ask us for 
of saplings that he had managed to grow from the solutions, and even began researching on the internet 
seeds distributed to his group. He was part of a group for ways to save their saplings. They realized that 
that was involved in setting up a rooftop garden in in terms of practical knowledge, the school support 
his school and | was facilitating the project. Starting staff knew more than the teachers and flocked to 
from a barren terrace, the students soon realized the gardeners for advice. Their care and concern 
the patience, effort, and skills involved in growing eventually paid off when a couple of saplings grew 
plants, almost none of which could ever be covered into healthy plants and bore them bhindi (okra) a 
in their school textbooks. Barely half of Arun’s few weeks later. None of their experiences could be 
seeds germinated, then unexpectedly heavy rains found in a textbook, as evident in Arun’s simple but 


om profound statement — ‘that doesn’t explain anything’. 
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Students having fun while observing water droplets slide off the waxy colocasia leaves. 
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The explanation here is not just about the 
information; rather, it is about appreciating and 
respecting the complexity of engaging with 
meaningful contexts that seem of consequence to 
them. Interestingly, the teachers involved in the 
project also found themselves more comfortable 

as co-learners rather than as authoritative figures 
needing to have ‘correct’ answers. The literal and 
educational openness provided by the rooftop 

farm allowed both students and teachers to explore 
questions and concerns that can rarely occur in 
classroom spaces. Questions like “Why is my bhindi 
plant getting infected?”, “Why are farmers paid so 
less for so much worke”, “Why is it important to save 
seeds?” naturally cropped up in sessions as their 
engagement helped them pay attention to things 
that went unnoticed earlier. Their shift in perception 
was evident in comments such as, “We never even 
touched plants this way earlier. | mean we play on 
the grass but not this way. To take care... this time 
we learnt how to grow the plant.” 


Information is not knowledge 
The fact that we are living in the midst of ecological 
crises is all too evident through the nearly steady 


stream of news, findings, and plethora of information. 


Terms like ‘global warming’, ‘climate change’, 
‘ocean acidification’, etc., have been assimilated 
into everyday vocabulary, yet it would seem that 
increased information doesn’t seem to translate into 
impactful or sustained actions. On the contrary, 
there is a tendency to disengage from the clichéd 


doomsday scenarios that appear too far, too big, 

or too abstract to make sense of, let alone act 

on them. As author George Monbiot comments, 
‘environment’ is an empty word because it doesn’t 
create any picture in the mind. There are no specific 
connections to build, no memories to recall, and 

no emotions to feel invested enough. Educators 
today need to translate the sterile information of 
‘environment’ into stories and narratives of the 
‘natural world’. 


Rewilding education 

While educational materials discuss the undesired 
futures and dire warnings in a lot of detail, 
articulating what children want is often neglected. 
Their wants and desires depend on the space 

and exposure provided to them to imagine their 
futures and priorities. A seminal study on factors 
contributing to ecological sensitivity by researcher 
Louise Chawla, based on extensive interviews with 
people working in the field of environment, showed 
that all of them traced their values to significant 
encounters with nature. Simply put, there is no 
substitute for direct and relevant experience with/in 
nature. Nature here doesn’t mean faraway, pristine 
mountains or wilderness. Even the most bustling 
cities consist of spaces that can allow nature to 
flourish, be it a park, a lake, a beach, or just the 
trees in the neighbourhood. Sustained immersion 
and exploration of these spaces create avenues for 
their subsequent care and conservation. Scholars call 
the process of ‘rewilding’ as rekindling a reciprocal 


Mushrooms popping up after a spate of rains 
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relationship with nature, and nurturing an abiding 
love for the more-than-human world. 


Students at the rooftop farm initially grimaced at 

the sight of compost, having never made it before. 
However, observing the compost over time and 

its effects on their beloved plants changed their 
perspective over time. Indifference gave way to 
curiosity and care. Towards the end of the project, 
one of the students commented, “Plants and trees 
were like this background green for me ... now! can 
recognize them....” Recognition, after all, is the first 
step towards kinship. These forms of engagement 
are not meant to downplay the seriousness or global 
impacts of environmental issues. Rather, they help 
in grounding these issues by giving specific issues 

a context, history, and personal narrative’. The 
experience of making compost helped students 
understand the importance of dried leaves as mulch 
or decomposing matter. In cities, heaps of dried 
leaves are often burnt in the winter months or sent 
to the landfill. The students made efforts to collect 
such heaps from their neighbourhoods, and the 


‘carbon cycle’ suddenly became a much more real 
example for them, where they could see how it 
could get recycled back into the soil or turn into 
carbon dioxide through activities like the burning of 
leaves. In another place, regular birding activity at 

a lake helped students monitor the effect of effluent 
discharge on the bird populations. Some of the most 
successful forms of civic protest or conservation 
projects have their origins in someone paying 
attention to a place. 


Time to wonder and space to wander 

Educating about the environment must acknowledge 
the importance of nature as a co-teacher in 

serious ways. This would mean stepping beyond 

the boundaries of a classroom and accepting the 
unpredictable outcomes of looking outside a window 
to watch birds?, climbing up a rooftop to grow a 
garden, or cleaning a local lake. Rather than simply 
learning from these contexts, students need to have 
the freedom to /earn with and through them as 

well. Initially, the science teacher saw the rooftop 
garden as a nice space to teach students about plant 


1. See https://www.teacherplus.org/the-science-in-nature/ explaining how natural phenomena lends itself to inquiry 
2. See https://www.teacherplus.org/while-away-at-the-window/ for a note on birdwatching 


Students collecting dry le 
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aves and biomass around the school premises. 


anatomy. However, students were already observing 

much more than just the plant structure. They revelled 

at the sight of fungus growing overnight, ants lining 

up along mysterious routes in the garden, or seeing 

a tomato ripen on the plant. They were partaking 

in the relations and inter-dependencies constituting 

the garden itself. As co-teachers, we need to be 

attentive to moments when students attend to nature 

meaningfully. We need to acknowledge that nature is 

offering something beyond our ability to rationalize 

or teach. And when these moments arise, we need 

to provide time and space for the lessons to run their 

course. These radical shifts require an overhaul and 

rethinking of how we conceive the natural world. It 

is helpful to consider questions such as: 

¢ What habits in my teaching place the natural world 
in the background? 

¢ How can | invite the natural world to be present as a 
co-teacher in my practice? 

e How can we learn about, with, through, and from 
members of the natural world? 

¢ How might we be able to make space for other 
teaching voices (e.g.: plants, soils, birds, reptiles, 
trees, water) to be heard in their own ways? 


Allowing for spontaneous encounters and lessons is 
by no means a passive activity meant to undermine 
the role of a teacher. On the contrary, moving away 
from the ‘safe spaces’ of textbook knowledge requires 
a willingness to embrace complex questions and 
navigate difficult scenarios with no correct responses. 
Learning to engage with uncertainty in generative 
ways becomes a community effort rather than a one- 
way transfer of information. It is worthwhile to ask 
oneself or peers questions such as: 
e¢ How can | empower learners to feel comfortable 
with the complexity of knowledge and its 
incomplete nature, instead of aiming for the easy, 
seemingly final, answer? 
¢ What kind of support do we need for taking risks 
in making room for unknown, spontaneous, and 
unexpected to appear and be taken seriously in our 
educational work? 


In a book titled First Steps: Citizen Science in 
Ecology in India by Pankaj Sekhsaria and Naveen 
Thayyil, the authors outline 17 projects in India that 
have emerged through rigorous data collection and 
monitoring by ordinary citizens. In many cases, these 
observations have laid the ground for civil society 
organizations to push for policies or initiatives to 
safeguard the environment. Introducing students 

to such forms of participation can help provide 
powerful instances of meaningful engagement 

with the immediate environment. In addition, the 
tangibility of outcomes and narratives associated 


with it can help students understand the personal, 
social, and political dimensions of environmental 
stewardship. 


Education has to squarely confront the fact that the 
way many humans currently exist on the planet 
needs changing, that this change is required at the 
cultural level?. Motivation for these changes can be 
nurtured through pedagogies that are actively aimed 
towards telling new stories of a world in which all 
beings can flourish. Moving away from the human- 
dominated narratives demands that we develop 

the capacities, skills, and empathy to listen to more 
than just human beings. We are fortunate, then, to 
have nature as a willing and patient teacher. During 
one of the sessions at the rooftop garden, students 
gathered to observe some soil layered with compost. 
Staring at it for a while, a student remarked, “The soil 
looks alive! Everything is moving there!” pointing 
to all the critters, ants, and earthworms wriggling 

in it. The recognition of something as living struck 
me as a profound statement, and one that we are 
prone to forgetting so easily. Yet, now is the time 
for remembering and affirming the possibilities of 
resilience, resistance, and restoration. Words can 
never stand for a world, so we need to literally walk 
the talk. Let a sparrow, a banyan tree, a pond or a 
mustard plant show you the way. 


3. See https://www.teacherplus.org/teaching-for-a-resilient- 
tomorrow/ for a note on the need to develop resilience 


References and resources 

1) Some lesson plans for a place-based climate curriculum, 
designed by Palluyir Trust, Chennai. https://palluyirtrust.org/ 
index.php/climate-curriculum/ 

2) SeasonWatch is an India-wide program that studies the 
changing seasons by monitoring the annual cycles of 
flowering, fruiting and leaf-flush of 130+ common trees. 
https://www.seasonwatch.in/ 

3) Zooniverse is the world’s largest and most popular platform for 
people-powered research. Anyone can get involved in a range 
of projects that feed into research. https://www.zooniverse.org/ 
get-involved 

4) Some learning modules on involving local contexts, designed 
under the Vigyan Pratibha project by Homi Bhabha Centre 
for Science Education: https://vigyanpratibha.in/index.php/ 
learning-units/#8th-local-context 

5) Wild Pedagogies: touchstones for re-negotiating education 
and the environment in the Anthropocene Cham, Switzerland, 
edited by B. Jickling, S. Blenkinsop, N. Timmerman and M. 

De Danann Sitka-Sage, Palgrave Macmillan, 2018 


The author is a researcher working in the field of education 
and sustainability transitions, with a focus on community- 
based approaches such as urban farming. She enjoys 
collecting and sharing stories, seeds, and recipes. Find 
more about her literary rambles at 
https://linktr.ee/deborahdutta. She can be reached at 
<debbiebornfree@gmail.com >. 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


| ‘swear’ to be good 


Meena Sriram 


Words are singularly the most powerful force language in school and other places? What triggers 
available to humanity. We can choose to use this the display of obscenity? When do children exhibit 
force constructively with words of encouragement, unacceptable behaviour? 

or destructively, using words of despair. Words have e When they seek attention 

energy and power with the ability to help, to heal, to When they wish to exhibit power 


e 
hinder, to hurt, to harm, to humiliate and to humble. e To win over situations 
— Yehuda Berg (Former co-director of the Kabbalah e To impress peers or people around 
Centre, Los Angeles) 
The list can go on and on, but we need to understand 


rofanity is rampant in classrooms. This is that it is the sense of incompleteness or existence 
P: challenge that schools face year after of some trauma that leads to extreme behaviour in 
year. Have we not been part of staff room children. 
discussions about the choice of words by children 
these days? Who is responsible for this choice of How can this be addressed in schools? Some 
words? Is it the school that teaches them language, suggestions: 


or the home that uses language, or the society, or 


the media? Use of inappropriate language has been Class mects 

a concern for decades now and recent observations e These are the best moments to bring up 

show that it is manifesting in younger children as challenges associated with profanity. Such meets 

well and not just adolescents. How do we address strengthen the belief systems of the class with 

this problem? respect to communication and shake up the 
courage of the few who have been delinquent in 

A democratic meet that a team of counsellors and | the past. 


conducted with a group of students from grades 7 
and 8 in a Montessori school in Chennai revealed 
that children like to: 

e Repeat what they listen 

e Enact what they observe 


e Triggering a discussion at the start of the year 
assessing the impact of irreverent 
language will not merely 


Children observe adults and peers around them 
behaving in a certain way and some among them 
pick up the courage to emulate what they see and 
speak the same language. This they come to believe 
is ‘adult behaviour’! At school, it is representative of 
senior school behaviour or leader behaviour. 
It is important to remember that children are 
always observing people around them and 
will imitate behaviour that impresses them. 
When they notice that acts of obscenity, 

be it in behaviour or in language, actually 
attracts attention (good or bad, at this point, 
doesn’t matter to them), they try to check it 
out for themselves. 


Why should profanity be discussed? 
What does it mean to use irreverent 
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enable children to express their thoughts on the 
subject but will also keep them thinking along 
these lines without prejudice. 


e Discussions could be held on how to deal with 
peers when found behaving inappropriately. 
There could be some ground rules and common 
understanding. 


e Arriving at respectful alternatives could be a 
fruitful endeavour. When suggestions come from 
children, they are more likely to use the same 
than when lectured to. 


e Discussions around consequences for adults 
and children can also be initiated. It will enable 
understanding of the minds and preferences 
of expression of thoughts and use of specific 
vocabulary in children and the reasons for the 
same. 


Staff meetings 

¢ Could be used to discuss how to react to profanity 
in different situations in the school. Should adults 
ignore, postpone, react immediately, etc.? What 
should an adult say to a child in such situations? 
Should consequences be dealt with and the like 
could be points of discussion in meetings. The 
consequences could be based on the thoughts 
collected from the class meets as well. 


Most often we have adults who are ill-prepared for 
such situations and get caught in the web of expected 
reactions. Teacher meets could have preparatory 
activities for adults to gear up and face the children 
who need help with recovery. Meets could have 
hypothetical situations dealt with for others to see 
and comprehend. Meetings could also be about 
real solutions. What one needs to keep in mind, 
largely, is that, there is really no one formula that 
fits all children. So more the discussions, more the 
suggestions. 


What do we tell a child who uses profanity 
repeatedly? 


e An attempt at guiding the child to remain 
silent may help. Displaying respect and giving 
attention to the child is very important. The 
more composed the adult, the more settled the 
child will be. Remaining calm in all situations is 
a strength that children must learn. Adults can 
demonstrate this even during difficult times. 


© Noticing and indicating to the child that he/she 
has indulged in bad behaviour is another way of 
exhibiting the need for consequence. Allowing 


the child the opportunity and space to self-correct 
is also essential, in case discussions with the child 
have happened earlier. 


e Requesting the child to rephrase the sentence 
or utterance politely or as discussed in class, 
depending on the age, will support the child to 
recall the discussion and also practice the use of 
right behaviour. 


e It is to be remembered that children must 
know that adults also get angry and frustrated, 
however they articulate their emotion and behave 
normally. 


e¢ Children must understand through the behaviour 
of the adults that anger, frustration, irritation are 
all part of adult lives as well. How each one deals 
with the situation determines how the individual 
classifies the adult as a self-controlled one. 


Children certainly must be explained to about 
profanity. They must be reminded that there are 
sufficient ways to rephrase or re-exhibit behaviour. 
Profanity affects the minds and systems of all those 
working in the vicinity of the classroom besides 
the class itself. Profanity thus cannot be a vanity, 
and irreverence in any form must be made clearly 
unacceptable. 


Kabir Das had stated several decades ago that sweet 
words alone fill the heart with joy and cool the heart 
and intellect like the cool breeze of summer. 


aisi vani boliye, man ka aapa khoye 
auran ko sheetal kare, aaphu sheetal hoye 


tet art afew, aa aT ST Ge | 
other at sftaret Ht, tag Sftetet SIA || 


If a child does not know how to read, we teach 

If a child does not know how to swim, we teach 
If a child does not how to behave, ....do we punish 
or teach? 


Children must be made capable of strengthening 
themselves and facing situations in the daily world 
with sweetness and courage. They must be reminded 
that hurting and violence need not always be just 
physical acts. All our communication must be non- 
violent in thought first and action thereafter! 


The author is the academic administrator with the 
Chinmaya Education Cell and has about 28 years of 
teaching experience working with all age groups. She can 
be reached at <meenasriram@gmail.com>. 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


Ashwini Pathak 


in my class. The invigilation of such a harmless paper is a bit boring. Harmless 

because most students know the subject well and don't usually cheat. Once all 
the rules to be followed in the exam hall are explained, the invigilator has not much to do, 
except to give supplements and watch the students. 


| indi is the longest exam in secondary school. Students of 8", 9", and 10" are present 


The latter is an interesting task. You get to see a variety of students, each one unique. 
Unique gestures, body language, appearance, writing, reading, and recollecting in different 
ways. It amuses me, amazes me, pleases me, disheartens me, makes me nostalgic, and live 


Photo courtesy: Ashwini Pathak 
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my childhood again. Of course, when we observe 
them, we should take care that we don’t creep the 
children out or bother them, but observing them is 
really fun. 


As the reading time starts, some children are so eager 
that they become impatient till the time you give 
them the question paper. Some are calm and quiet, 
some are trying to recollect that important answer 
that they always seem to forget. Some finish reading 
so fast that they want to start writing immediately. 
Some look here and there, one looks at me and 
smiles, one is happy that she is able to answer 
everything, another is happy that the question she 
did not learn has not been asked. 


Now the writing time starts. Some pounce on the 
answer sheet and start writing, some are calm and 
start slowly and systematically. Some students 

want to show off...how | write, how | take so many 
supplements, how | draw... they want the teacher 
and everybody else to notice them. Some are 
pretending, they don’t know the answer but show as 
if they are writing and thinking, as you look at them, 
they pretend more...it's funny and cute. 


Now the middle duration of the paper, some are 
writing very fast and looking at the clock again and 
again, some are cool, some want a supplement, some 
write as if they are meditating...with all mind and 
heart in writing, so engrossed. They are not aware 

of the world around them... it's a blissful sight to 

see such students...you envy them, you love them, 
and you want to be them at that moment. What a 
wonderful example of mindfulness. Some don't care 
much, whatever they know they will write, finish, 
and sit. They don't care what will happen, what you 
or anyone else will say...cool and chilled out. Maybe 
they have figured out what exactly they want from 
life. 


Some are lost, totally lost...confused, unprepared, 
anxious...have put in less effort but still want to 
perform well...most are in this category...want more 
by doing less. The way that they ask for supplements 
is also unique. One asks so suddenly and loudly 

as if it's an emergency...supplement!!! Another 

with all respect and courtesy...excuse me, ma'am, 
supplement please, and then a sweet thank you, 
some who don't seem to have the time to do all this 
just raise their hand, then you ask and they say yes. 


Here comes the doubt session, different types of 
doubts are asked. Actually, all instructions are loud 
and clear on paper but they want assurances from 


the teacher. Questions to be written or not, only 
answers? What's the meaning of this? Can we opt for 
more than one question. Over-achievers generally 
ask ... is this question correct? Their confidence 

is really appreciable. How many points are to be 
written? The answers to all these questions have to 
be written as discussed in class or can they be written 
in one’s own words? Once they know this is the 
answer, magically all their queries are resolved, they 
understand everything and they will not bug you. 


Here comes the climax, the last 10 minutes, a few 
have completed the paper a long time ago, they have 
checked and rechecked. They are now yawning, 
looking here and there, a few have closed their 

eyes. A few are still writing, but they know, they will 
complete it easily. There are one or two who have 

to complete one big question, so they are worried, 
anxious... about to cry. The other one in the same 
situation, however, is calm and writing courageously. 


Now it is time to submit. Few give away their answer 
sheets eagerly, few give easily, from a few..., | don't 
like it, but have to snatch. When we collect the last 
paper they are allowed to talk and discuss. The relief 
of completing one exam is so much that, at the top 
of their voices, they chit-chat and discuss the paper, 
some are happy, some are sad, and some don't 
care...they meet their friends and go home. 


Attitude...perspective... your theory of life...is 
decided and reflected during the exam...it gets 
reinforced exam after exam and becomes your way 
of life.... Exams are not for teachers to judge you or 
grade you. Exams are to check how much you know 
and how much more you need to study, how much 
you have grasped, and how much effort you need 

to put into the subject. Do you like the subject and 
how much do you like it? If you do not like it then 
in which subject can you really do well? Which is 
the subject you don’t tire of learning, you feel happy 
and forget yourself? There are some exams that will 
gauge you, judge you, and decide your career path... 
but there is no exam or examiner who can decide 
the way you live your life, that is totally up to you, 
whether you face it boldly or timidly, calmly or 
restlessly, enthusiastically or dully, it's for you to 
decide. For this exam are we all prepared? 


The author is Assistant Teacher in the secondary section 
at DSK school, Delhi. She teaches chemistry. She is 
involved actively in science projects and activities of the 
school. She has worked as a guide for Children’s Science 
Congress project at the national level. She can be reached 
at <ashwinipathak@dskschool.com >. 
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From once upon a time to 


Prisgnctiona Children’s Book Day falls on 2"4 
April. This is also the day when the famous fairy 
tale writer — Hans Christen Andersen was born. 
But when Anderson wrote, children’s literature 
was not the established genre we recognize 
today. This article helps chart out the trajectory 
of children’s literature without overloading 
factoids and making it a mini-lesson on history. 
Additionally, this article will help sniff out some 
of the must-read children’s books available in 
the market today. 4 


literature as “the body of written works and 

accompanying illustrations produced to 
entertain or instruct young people.” In the term 
“children’s literature”, the focus word is literature. 
For the most part, the adjective imaginative is to be 
felt as preceding it. It comprises the vast, expanding 
territory filled with fantasies, emotions, and mythical 
characters recognizably staked out for a junior 
audience, which does not mean that it is not also 
intended for older readers. 


FE ncyclopaedia Britannica defines children’s 


Historically, adults have been writing stories, poems, 
fables, lullabies, folk songs, and a range of materials 
intended for children to be termed as children’s 
literature. Before the 18" century, didactic and 
preachy materials were written for children intended 
for their spiritual and moral development. John 
Cotton, a Puritan minister wrote a catechism for 
children, titled Milk for Babes in 1646. It contained 
64 questions and answers relating to religious 
doctrine, beliefs, morals, and manners. Another 
Puritan Minister James Janeway collected stories of 
the virtuous lives and deaths of pious children in A 
Token for Children published in 1671. These are the 
earliest forms of literature intended specifically for 
children. 


Then, in the 18" century, children’s literature had 
become a commercially-viable aspect of London 
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printing. Due to the improvement in literacy rates, 
there was continued demand for instructional work. 
Additionally, with the advancements in technology, 
it also became easier to print pictures that would 
attract young readers. Some exemplary works of this 
age are John Newbury’s A Little Pretty Pocketbook, 
Hymns in Prose for Children by Anna Laetitia 
Barbauld, and Songs of Innocence and Experience by 
William Blake. Nonetheless, the focus of these works 
remained moral instruction. 


The 19" century saw a lateral thematic shift in 
children’s literature from the holy to the imaginative 
space. This alteration was fuelled by the works of 
Hans Christen Anderson and the popularization of 
the fairy tales by the Grimm brothers, whose first 
collection was published in 1812. Their engrossing 


here and now 


A brief trajectory of children’s literature 


folklore includes the immensely wide-read tales of 
Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel, Rapunzel, and Little 
Red Riding Hood. These stories appealed to that 
demographic while they may not have attracted rave 
critical reviews. Nonetheless, they are embedded in 
the psyche of children and adults across the globe. 


The following century saw more writers being 
interested in this genre and works such as Anne of 
Green Gables by L.M. Montgomery, The Velveteen 
Rabbit by Margery Williams, Winnie-the-Pooh 

by A.A. Milne, and the works of Roald Dahl and 

Enid Blyton started gathering admiration. But this 
remained restricted to the West. In the Indian space, 
throughout many generations, Indian children, 
especially in their formative years, have been 
exposed to a staple reading diet that has primarily 
comprised translated Western classics such as English, 
German, Russian, and Greek fairy tales, myths and 
fables. These are coupled with Indian folk tales, epics 
and myths in regional languages, translated into 
English, such as the Panchatantra and the Jataka tales. 
The more ingenious readership slowly and gradually 
started drifting towards contemporary Indian writing 
in English. And, for a long time, the enduring names 
in children’s literature in the country were Ruskin 
Bond and R.K. Narayan — they even featured in the 
CBSE/ICSE/State Board curriculum. 


Chitwan Mittan, founder of AdiDev Press opines, 
“Apart from storybooks, another form of storytelling 
and presentation that continues to be rather popular 
amongst children, who are independent readers, 

are comic books. However, aside from the Amar 
Chitra Katha series that sought to package Indian 
mythology, and later history, in the comic format to 
make these themes accessible to a younger audience, 
there’s scant little India can boast of. Similarly, while 
there are others, such as Tinkle, through evergreen 
characters such as Suppandi and Shikhari Shambu, 
and Chacha Chaudhary, that entertained and 
educated in equal measure, little noteworthy has 
happened in this space ever since their creation.” 


Fighting centuries of cultural guilt, the 21% century 
body of children’s literature has been revamped. 
Indigenous publishing houses such as Tulika Books, 
Pickle Yolk Books, Pratham Books and the like 

have taken on the responsibility to bring out stories 
from every nook and corner of the heartland with 

a renewed focus on local languages and dialects, 
bolder themes, a rethinking of stereotypes, and 
setting scenes in the notedly Indian contexts to 

foster inclusion and sensitivity. This change has 

also stemmed from the fact that the parents of today 
are far more aware and recognize the need for the 
cognitive development of their child instead of 
merely educational instruction. Moreover, these 
books are also available in several languages to reach 
out to a wider readership. Radhika Menon, Director 
of Tulika Books, says that they select stories that 
offer a range of experiences that are inclusive and 
representative: of different childhoods, social milieus, 
cultures, and contexts. 


Vidya Mani, the managing editor of Goodbooks, a 
website that reviews and discusses books for Indian 
children, says that the trend could be due to parents 
“actively looking for books that can connect with 
children here. Indian books speak a lot more to 
children and parents are recognizing that.” However, 
she wishes that teachers and librarians take a little 
more effort to curate reading lists for children, apart 
from the ones put out by the CBSE. Cognisant of the 
situation, Richa Sethi created GetLitt! an e-library and 
mobile reading app which in her words is “a secure 
platform for storing books licensed from publishers 
and a gamified space to encourage reading and 
self-expression through reward points.” Similarly, 
Pratham Books also recently launched a platform 
called StoryWeaver, a digital repository of multi- 
lingual stories which are available for free. 


Consequently, the children’s literature being churned 
out today represents stories with a braver voice 

and experiments with form, tone, genre, the use of 
vernaculars, and a plurality of subjects. Some of the 
themes that are engaged with are dealing with grief, 
terminal illnesses, and death, resolving one’s identity 
issues, understanding special abilities, and mental 
health, and celebrating all kinds of diversity. Here are 
some of the must-read books in this genre: 


© The Boy with Two Grandfathers, for instance, 
written by Mini Shrinivasan, is a poignant 
exploration into the world of a child who loses his 
mother and is surrounded by the love and warmth 
of two grandfathers who work together to soften 
the effect of the absence of his mother. In the story, 
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Aai and I by Mamta Nainy, the story unfurls when 
the mother comes back from the hospital and the 
daughter realizes that they no longer look alike. 


Guthli has Wings, written by Kanak Shashi deals 
with questions of gender. It is about a child 

born as a boy who loves wearing dresses but 

is surrounded by unaccepting family members. 
Shashi intentionally uses the pronouns “she” and 
“her” to show the world as the child wants to see 
it. It ends on a heart-warming note with the mother 
understanding what the child loves and supporting 
it. Similarly, The Unboy Boy by Richa Jha and 
Gautam Benegal, published by Pickle Yolk Books 
gently narrates that there are no “boy boys” and no 
“unboy boys” and shows a child at ease with who 
he is. In The Boy Who Wore Bangles by Riddhi 
Maniar Doda, published by Karadi Tales, a young 
boy gives her grandmother a new perspective on 
clothing and gender. 


Ruhi Finds Her Princess: Follow Her Search 

by Reshma Bachwani published by Notion 
Press subtly deals with the themes of following 
one’s heart and touches upon the transgender 
community and tells the reader that they are the 
actual “princesses” as against the Western white 
women who have been holding this title for 
epochs. 


e In Why Are You Afraid to Hold My Hand, 
Sheila Dhir writes a delicate work, in the words 
of a differently-abled child, who wants to tell 
the society not to behave in strange ways with 
children: “Don’t be silly/Don’t feel bad/For what 
you have/Just feel glad.” Similarly, Machher Jhol 
by Richa Jha and Sumanta Dey deals with the 
journey of a visually-impaired boy as he sets out 
on a quest to scour the ingredients for his father’s 
favourite fish curry. 


With the upsurge in the number of titles and more 
and more publishing houses opening up to cater to 
the needs of young audiences, the landscape of the 
genre seems to be promising. However, Sayoni Basu 
of Duckbill Books believes that the real achievement 
would be when children opt for books by Indian 
authors. “A lot of parents want books with Indian 
mythology and folktales; for which, there are no 
non-Indian substitutes. So, I’m not sure how much 
‘opting’ it involves,” she says. 


In conclusion, it can safely be said that the 
perspective of writing children’s books and the lens 
through which the stories are told has undergone 

a drastic change. Many Sudha Murthys, Ramendra 
Kumars, Nalini Sens are coming to the forefront 

to shatter myths, break boundaries, expand the 
horizons, and add nuance and variety to the genre. 
Especially with the way reading is changing through 
e-books, audiobooks and more, books have become 
necessities more than luxuries, and rightly so. 
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This worksheet is 
suitable for classes 
7,8 and 9. 
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Venturous vultures 


Read the following excerpt from an article by famous environmentalist, bird watcher and author Ranjit Lal, 
published in Indian Express in October 2015*: 

Way back in the Seventies, while living in Bombay (as it was then) and before any real interest in birds had 
taken hold, | used to rush up to the terrace of our building to watch squadrons of vultures go by, virtually at eye 
level, as our building was perched on top of a hill high above the city. Wave after wave, like silent bombers, 
they would sail past with hardly a wing beat amongst them. They were the epitome of gliding grace. In great 
lazy circles, they would gain more and more height and soar, wheeling languidly and making the black kites 
look puny and somewhat neurotic in comparison. Even here in Delhi, | would watch out for them to land on the 
big old trees in the Qudsia Gardens next door every evening, losing height on their approach, to touch down 
precisely on the branch they had chosen. 


Apart from their ability to fly high (one has reportedly crashed into a plane at nearly 40,000 feet), | envied their 
strong stomachs. Vultures have stomachs to die for. The most unhygienic street food would turn into soothing 
comfort food because the acids they produce can lay low botulism, hog cholera, rabies, anthrax and virtually 
anything you can throw at them — or catch from the gutter. One report | read claimed that their stomach acid 
was about a thousand times as strong as ours (and presumably came with ultra ulcer-protection to match!) The 
lammergeyer or bearded vulture breaks and gobbles bones (and marrow), swallowing some pieces so large that 
their stomach acids begin to sizzle and dissolve the sections first reaching the stomach, even before the whole 
bone has got in. Nasty bacteria, including botulism toxins, hog cholera, and even rabies and anthrax stand little 
chance against the ferociously corrosive acid. And it’s best not to startle or disturb a dining vulture for it is likely 
to be sick all over you - and apart from making you unfit for any company for a long while, thanks to the rancid 
stink, the barf will actually burn you. Not only that, but vultures also pee and poo the acrid stuff all over their 
own feet to sterilise them because they’ve been wading around knee deep in putrefying carcasses. 


Why do you think the author has called vultures ‘epitome of gliding grace’? 


The stomach acid of vultures is reportedly a thousand times stronger than ours. What function does such a 
corrosive acid serve for the vultures? 


Which other animals can be called scavengers apart from vultures? How are vultures different from these animals? 


Vultures in the food chain 


In an ecosystem, organisms are dependent on each other for their energy needs. Such a relationship of eating 
and being eaten is known as a food chain. A food chain has multiple levels, called trophic levels, across which 
transfer of energy occurs. Observe the food chain given below: 


Grass 


Vulture 


*Published with permission from author. 
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Do you think a linear food chain as shown above is possible in nature? Why/why not? 


We know that the leopard is a top carnivore, an animal which does not have any natural predators. Observe the 
above food chain carefully. Has the vulture been shown as a predator of the leopard? Explain. 


What role do vultures play in the food chain? How is it different from the role played by bacteria? 


If the vulture were to be removed from the above chain, what impact do you think it would have on the 
ecosystem? Why? 


A web of relationships 


In anatural ecosystem, a linear relationship of eating and being eaten is not possible, as a single animal can be a 
predator of more than one animal. For instance, a tiger can prey upon deer, fox, hyena, etc. Similarly, a deer can 
be preyed upon by many different animals — tiger, lion, hyena, bear, coyote, etc. 


Carefully observe the food web given below and count the number of relationships that each animal has with 
other animals in the web. 


Plant - Producer Weaset - secondary 
| consumer 
bt re h yy 
Grasshopper - 
primary Spider - secondary Shrew - secondary 
consumer consumer consumer 


Construct a food web in a grassland ecosytem that has the following animals: lions, vultures, snakes, foxes, 
eagles, mice, sparrows, rabbits, owls, deers, and grasshoppers. 
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Scavenging in the ecosystem 


A scavenger is an organism that mostly consumes decaying biomass, such as meat or rotting plant material. Many 
scavengers are a type of carnivore, which is an organism that eats meat. While most carnivores hunt and kill 

their prey, scavengers usually consume animals that have either died of natural causes or been killed by another 
carnivore. Scavengers are a part of the food web, a description of which organisms eat which other organisms 

in the wild. Organisms in the food web are grouped into trophic, or nutritional, levels. There are three trophic 
levels. Autotrophs, organisms that produce their own food, are the first trophic level. These include plants 

and algae. Herbivores, or organisms that consume plants and other autotrophs, are the second trophic level. 
Scavengers, other carnivores, and omnivores, organisms that consume both plants and animals, are the third 
trophic level. 


Scavengers play an important role in the food web. They keep an ecosystem free of the bodies of dead animals, or 
carrion. Scavengers break down this organic material and recycle it into the ecosystem as nutrients. Vultures have 
many biological adaptations that make them well-suited to being scavengers. Most have excellent eyesight and a 
strong sense of smell. They use these keen senses to locate rotting carrion while they are soaring high over land. 
Unlike raptors, or birds that hunt, vultures have weak talons and beaks. Raptors use sharp talons and beaks to kill, 
while vultures do not need to overpower or secure their prey. Many vultures are also bald, meaning they have no 
feathers on their head. This prevents bits of carrion, which can carry toxic bacteria, from sticking to feathers and 
infecting the bird. 

(Source: https://education.nationalgeographic.org/resource/scavenger/) 


Why do you think scavengers are called “nature’s sanitation engineers”? 


Based on the information given above, prepare a list of adaptations which will be useful for a scavenger, along 
with the reason behind its utility. For example, bald head in vultures — to prevent bacteria from getting trapped in 
plumage and causing an infection. 


1. 


2. 


A scavenging pet 


Imagine that a vulture chick gets dropped in your home and you decide to foster it. Describe the experience of 
looking after a vulture chick and helping it mature in a protected environment, in the space provided on the next 
page. 

e¢ What name will you give it? 

¢ What will you feed it? 

e How will you manage your family’s and friends’ reactions? 

e What kind of challenges are you likely to face? 

e¢ What do you think you will enjoy the most? 
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The enigma of vultures 


Guess whether the following statements about vultures are true or false. 

1. Vultures have all traits to be excellent predators. 

2. The digestive tract of vultures can dissolve bacteria. 

3. Vultures are extremely faithful to their partners and do not show infidelity. 

4. lf vultures eat a carcass that contains a lead bullet, they can get lead poisoning. 

5. There are religions in the world in which the dead are fed to the vultures in a form of “sky burial”. 


6. Vultures have blind spots in their vision. 
Now read the following extracts for more interesting information about these enigmatic creatures: 


EXTRACT 1 

In 1883, eight nature-loving residents of Bombay decided to 
exchange notes and exhibit interesting specimens of natural 
history. They came together at Bombay’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum on September 15 and constituted the Bombay 
Natural History Society. A notable initiative of BNHS is the 
Jatayu Restaurant in Nepal. It aims to provide a feeding 
source to vultures without causing diclofenac poisoning 

in them. Old and dying cattle are provided a safe and 
comfortable place in these restaurants. Once the cattle die, 
they are left for the vultures to feed on. 


Source: https://naturekhabar.com 


EXTRACT 2 (written by Terry Tom Brown, published in The Guardian in Oct 2012) 

Humans are not alone in their difficulties with monogamy. Of the nearly 5,000 species of mammals, only about 
4% stay with one mate for life. Some believe the desire to couple with multiple partners stems from a biological 
instinct to spread genetic material. For many black vultures, infidelity is too hard to resist. When black vultures 
are interested in one another, they leave the flock and a chase ensues in midair. The dark, sleek creatures fly to 
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great heights, latch on to one another, and spiral down like acrobats in a heroic, romantic display. After mating, 
the females lay their eggs and both birds take on the strenuous responsibility of caring for their offspring. But for 
some males, the desire to be with another female is too great. The unfaithful slip away and perform similar rituals 
with others before returning to their life-long mate as though nothing has happened. For a male black vulture, 

a single indiscretion with another female comes with big consequences. When he is caught (and he does get 
caught), the entire flock turns on him. They ruthlessly attack the ladies' man with their sharp talons and hooked 
beaks. Bruised and beaten he returns to resume caring for his chicks. 


How many vultures? 


The 2018 census revealed that Gujarat has lost almost 70 per cent of its vulture population since 2005. The 
following data was published by Times of India on the decline of vulture population: 


FOR 
DECLINE IN 
GAUARAT 


Why do you think a national newspaper like Times of India has dedicated a full article to vultures? 


In which district of Gujarat has there been the greatest decline in vulture population? Explain how you arrived at 
your answer. 


Observe the graph given above. In which period do you see the maximum decrease in the number of vultures? 
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Find out the status of vulture population in your city/town and reflect on the reasons which may 
have led to it. 


The IUCN — Ringing the alarm bells 


Created in 1948, the World Conservation Union (IUCN) brings together 84 States, 108 government agencies, 800 
plus NGOs, and some 10,000 scientists and experts from 147 countries in a unique worldwide partnership. The 
Union’s mission is to influence, encourage and assist societies throughout the world to conserve the integrity and 
diversity of nature and to ensure that any use of natural resources is equitable and ecologically sustainable. The 
Union is the world’s largest environmental knowledge network and has helped over 75 countries to prepare and 
implement national conservation and biodiversity strategies. The IUCN Red List of Threatened Species classifies 
species according to their extinction risk. It is widely recognized as the most reliable evaluation of the world’s 
species. It classifies them according to their extinction risk and brings into sharp focus the ongoing decline of the 
world’s biodiversity and the impact that mankind is having upon life on Earth. 


This year the total number of birds on the IUCN Red List is 9,956 with 1,217 listed as threatened. Vultures in 
Africa and Asia have declined, with five species reclassified on the IUCN Red List. In Asia, the Red-headed 
Vulture (Sarcogyps calvus) moved from Near Threatened to Critically Endangered while the Egyptian Vulture 
(Neophron percnopterus) moved from Least Concern to Endangered. The rapid decline in the birds over the 
last eight years has been driven by the drug diclofenac, used to treat livestock. The birds’ decline has been due 
to a lack of food, with a reduction in wild grazing mammals, habitat loss, and collision with power lines. They 
have also been poisoned by carcasses deliberately laced with insecticide. The bait is intended to kill livestock 
predators, such as hyenas, jackals and big cats, but it also kills vultures. 

(Source: iucn.org) 


How do you think a union dedicated to biodiversity conservation plays a role in “equitable and ecologically 
sustainable” usage of natural resources? 


Find out the names of animals/birds from India which are on the IUCN red list. 


What is the need to classify different animals according to the extinction risk they face? 


Why/When do you think species are ‘reclassified’ from one category to another? 
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Teacher Plus Worksheet 


Copy & Use 


Protecting the Earth, one carcass at a time 


Vultures are an indispensable part of our ecosystem. However, there are a lot of myths that have become 
attached to these magnificent creatures. Many cultures consider them impure or harbingers of bad luck and so 
on. For example, in parts of Nepal, it is considered extremely inauspicious if a vulture is found sitting on the 
roof of someone’s house; it is taken to mean that someone in the house is going to die. Similarly, in parts of 
Africa, vulture heads are used to prepare traditional medicines as well as in “black magic”. 


What do you think is the reason behind such superstitions? What can be a rational and effective way of dealing 
with them? 


Despite the superstitions, the role played by vultures in our ecosystem is not limited merely to consumption of 
carcasses. Their presence on the planet impacts us in various other ways. In fact, vultures have an important 
role to play in protecting the planet. 


Do you know that my presence on the planet can 
potentially control the emission of greenhouse gases? 
: LL How do you think that happens? 


In the absence of vultures, | become one of the scavengers in 
the ecosystem. However, | can’t match the speed of vultures. 


When | feed on carcasses, my population also increases. This 
poses health risk for humans. What do you think these risks are? 


Read the following excerpt and pay attention to what would happen to the ecosystem if the responsibility of 
disposing off animal carcasses were to fall on other animals: 

"When there are no vultures, there are a zillion other things on the landscape that want to eat the carcass," says 
Darcy Ogada, Africa director of the Peregrine Fund, a non-profit that protects threatened and endangered birds 
worldwide. "But none have the ability to clean the bones the way the vultures do, so that there's not even a fly 
on it."A decaying carcass which isn't cleared acts as a "hub for disease transmission", where infected animals 
gather and spread pathogens, says Ogada. There were three times as many moments of contact between 
different animals at carcasses that didn't have vultures."Hyenas and jackals are also far more likely to come into 
contact with humans than vultures and act as a vector for disease. By raising awareness of scavengers’ ability 
to eliminate harmful toxins from the environment and prevent the spread of dangerous diseases in humans, 
however, conservationists hope to boost the recovery of these critical species. In doing so, perhaps they can 
help humans end our vilification of scavengers once and for all, and instead value them for the many benefits 
they provide us. 

(Source: https://www.bbc.com/future/article/2022 1206-why-we-should-value-scavengers) 


Sakshi Uniyal is a science teacher who has taught in a popular private school in Delhi as well as in a chain of central 
government schools. She specializes in science and inclusive education. She has been working on creating science 
centres that offer specialized learning opportunities to children in environment conservation. She can be reached at 
<sakshiuniyal1993@gmail.com>. 
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————_ THINGS TO THINK ABOUT —-W-W-___- 


Means versus the end 
Ranjeeta Prajapati 


T* other day | was talking to a child's parent. | was sharing with them the bright areas, 


the step by step progression of the child. The parent interrupted saying, “Madam how 
many marks has he scored. If he is so good then why is he not getting good marks?” 


| understand the anxiety/concern of the parent. Still | tried to shift the focus from the result 
the child had got to how much the child had progressed. After talking about the child’s 
achievements and gradual development, | also spoke about the areas the child needed to 
improve in. | noticed the parent wasn't happy with my words. 


| was surprised. Only one thing kept swirling in my mind ... if only the results are important 
then why are we emphasizing so much on the steps and sequence while learning math sums? 
Why don’t we just tell them how to get the answers and score marks? Why are we wasting 
time in trying to help them understand concepts? Why do we give importance to each and 
every step and also give marks for each correct step? 


Every parent seems to believe that a sheet of paper decides the child's future and the same is 
imprinted in the child's mind too. 


The world has become competitive in terms of marks rather than skills. Everyone is simply in 
a mad rush to score marks and nobody is stopping to think what it is that will last long and 
what will fade. 


As an educator | feel steps/sequence are more important than the result. Following or knowing 
a set of steps to solve a problem gives the child a "can do" attitude. It enhances the child's 
confidence. The steps we follow when solving math problems are not restricted to maths 


CH 


alone and have a bigger connotation. It is connected to real life. It helps students understand e 


the problem and how to reach the desired goal. And if by mistake they get the wrong result 
they can revisit the steps and rectify it. Sequence and series help students predict, evaluate, 
and monitor the outcome of the situation and take the right decision. 


Visualizing the problem 
Approach to be followed 
Result 


These are very important steps, but we don't value them and are only bothered about the 
end result. Even the proverb says, *Knowledge is wealth*. No one ever says 
marks is wealth. 


A child’s progress involves the steps that the child takes every day to 
reach a desired goal. Valuing steps and patting the child's back for each 


correct step will enhance the child's confidence. Confidence is the most 
important tool required to lead a successful life. cS 
Ve 
The author has been working in the field of education for 20 years now. She 
was the Academic Coordinator for kindergarten for 16 years in a reputed 
institution. She is also the author of three books. Her most recent book 
My Poetry... My Feelings (1 & 2) is available for sale on 
Flipkart. She can be reached at 
<ranjeetaprajapati.vns@gmail.com >. ey. 
—— 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Healthful lessons 


Pragya Mathur Kumar 


for the PTM, my first grader excitedly hugged 

another little boy and told me with the 
innocence that envelops new earthlings: “Ma, this 
is that friend | told you about. He always wants to 
eat other people’s tiffins, but nobody wants his.” 
The candor brought spontaneous laughter though 
the boy’s mother looked a little sheepish. The buddy 
grinned through a couple of missing teeth, enjoying 
the special introduction. Laughing nervously, his 
mother tried to get to the bottom of things and 
discovered: it was true, her little one indeed ate 
other children’s tiffins while his own remained intact 
as nobody wanted it. All because: they didn’t like 
the “green, green puris” he brought frequently. So 
the tiffin breaks were one-way affairs for him. An 
attempt to give nutrition through ‘paalak puris’ gone 
haywire! A health conscious mother trying to ensure 


: , cene One: As we converged into the classroom 


“health” reigns supreme even in school time snack... 
fails miserably. 


The abandoned ‘green, green puris’ are a reflection 
of how challenging it is to instill healthy habits 
among students. What can parents and teachers do to 
sow the seeds of healthy behaviour? What strategies 
can schools adopt to achieve health goals? 


Elevating physical and mental wellbeing as a 

shared goal in schools recognizes its fundamental 
importance in the lives of students. This will require 
the creation of a learning environment that promotes 
and supports student wellbeing by focusing on 

the bigger picture — a combination of cognitive, 
emotional, social, and physical development. 
Research* demonstrates that successful education 


*https://www.researchgate.net/publication/342446633 


cannot happen in a piecemeal fashion and requires 
an integrated approach that can help children 
develop to their full potential. What is needed is a 
coordinated effort by parents and teachers to achieve 
the ‘Sampoorna Swasthya’ goal. 


A substantial number of children in the age group 

of 2 to 17 years in India are suffering from health 
problems ranging from abnormal BMI and vision, 
dental, ear, nose and throat (ENT), and hygiene 
related issues,according to a report released by Jarma 
Wellness, a health consultancy firm. Around 25.5 per 
cent children had abnormal vision, 30.4 per cent of 
all students screened had abnormal BMI, over 50 per 
cent of all students were found to have dental issues 
and close to 27 per cent students had cavities. The 
report also shows a significant jump from 16 per cent 
to 23 per cent students in the overweight and obese 
category as the child moves from pre-primary to 
primary grades and goes up to 26 per cent in higher 
secondary. Undetected vision problems at young 
age have a far-reaching impact on a child, not just 
on the eyesight but also on the mental wellbeing of 
the child. “Taking care of one’s health, hygiene, and 
safety is perhaps the most important life skill that 

can be inculcated among the student population and 
thus it is one of the key areas in which schools must 
invest time and resources. Many health problems, 
especially lifestyle diseases, are preventable and 
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Courtesy: DAV Public School, Pokhariput 


treatable, and tackling them will also bring huge 
social and economic benefits for India," says Nimish 
Thaker, co-founder, Jarma Wellness. 


Healthy students are better prepared to learn, 

and education is a key determinant of health. It is 
important to educate children early in life about their 
health and the right behaviours so that they can lead 
a healthy life, realize their full potential and build 
strong communities. The World Health Organization 
(WHO) and the World Bank (WB) have published 
an inter-agency framework called FRESH — an 
acronym for Focusing Resources on Effective School 
Health. The core areas suggest that school health 
services need to focus on school health policies: 
water, sanitation and the environment, skills- 

based health education, school-based health, and 
nutrition services. The supporting strategies include 
effective partnerships between the education and 
health sectors, community partnership and student 
participation. National Health Policy (NHP) 2017 
also envisages the attainment of the highest possible 
level of health and wellbeing for all ages, through 
preventive and promotive health care. The policy 
lays greater emphasis on investment in school health 
by incorporating health education as part of the 
curriculum, promoting hygiene and healthy practices 
within the school environs. 


Healthy body, healthy mind. The axiom has stood 
the test of time and remains as relevant today as 

in the past. Playing sports develops self-discipline, 
dedication, determination, and diligence, which 
impacts students’ mind-body relationship. These 
factors are important aspects of a student’s life, be 
it at the physical or psychological level. Health and 
education are strongly connected. Healthy children 
achieve better results at school, which in turn are 
associated with better quality of life. Recognizing 
schools as a useful platform, the Government of India 
has launched the “School Health Program” under 
Ayushman Bharat to promote health and prevent 
diseases. 


Setting up a positive and healthy school environment 
plays an important role in improving the health, 
wellbeing, and overall academic achievement of 
students. Schools present the ideal ecosystem for 
students to imbibe from peers and learn from role 
models. Students can be effective advocates for 
creating a healthy society and can become change 
agents for community health initiatives. Children see, 
children do. Teachers must be good role models and 
health and wellness ambassadors. Proactive and self- 
motivated teachers with good communication skills 
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and ability to connect with students should actively 
engage students in the pursuit of mental and physical 
wellbeing. Attitudinal change is a key factor in 
building a health-focused eco system in educational 
institutions. 


Scene Two: “Your son is not serious about his 
studies. He’s been missing classes and may fall short 
of attendance this term. Every alternate day, he’s not 
in class even though he’s in school. And on other 
days, he’s not even in school! How will he complete 
the syllabus for the term exams? I’m surprised he’s 
scoring well in the periodic tests though.” As the 
teacher goes on and on about poor attendance, 

she has no interest in knowing the bigger picture. 
That the student is a state/national level player and 
doing exceptionally well in various tournaments. 
That his time management skills and ability to focus 
(developed through the rigor of sports training) help 
him cope with academics. Unfortunately, kheloge 
koodoge hoge kharaab, padhoge likhoge banoge 
nawab is an age-old saying that still has a home 

in the minds of educators and parents. It is vital 

to recognize sports as a powerful tool in making 
students physically and mentally strong. Schools 
must adopt the new perspective...”Khelega India, toh 
Khilega India”. 


Scene Three: ‘We’re witnessing a drastic change in 
her behaviour. Her sleep pattern is erratic, there’s a 
dramatic decline in her academic performance. She’s 
been losing weight, has mood swings, talks about 
suicide, complains of headaches, stomach aches, 
etc., without physical causes, has frequent temper 


= aa 
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tantrums, and is a poor shadow of her cheerful self. 
She hardly talks to us and we’re wondering if there’s 
something happening at school that we should 
know.” While hapless parents expect teachers to 
help with the behavioural symptoms of a troubled 
mind, there is often a wide gap between expectations 
and reality. Both educators and parents play a vital 
role in promoting mental health and wellbeing, 
identifying and responding to emerging mental 
illnesses in children and adolescents. However, 
there is a lack of relevant education, training, and/or 
ongoing support needed to respond in the classroom 
or at home. Strategies to create a healthy ecosystem 
include: educating staff, parents, and students about 
symptoms of and help for mental health problems, 
promoting social and emotional competency-building 
efforts, providing training to build resilience, offering 
workshops on life skills, ensuring a positive, safe 
school environment, reinforcing positive behaviours 
and providing opportunities for decision-making, 
collaboration, and cooperation among students. 
Teachers can have some conversations in the 
classroom that do away with the negativity associated 
with mental health concerns. Students must be 
encouraged to be honest with themselves and talk 

to a counsellor, parent, or trusted adult because 

poor mental health can impact a person’s physical 
health, and it brings about a slew of challenges that 
students shouldn’t have to face alone. With reference 
to building healthy minds, teachers must support 

the mental health of all students in their classroom 
and not just individual students who may exhibit 
behavioural issues. 


Sampoorna Swasthya strategies 


While school-based mental health programs can 
focus on promoting mental wellness, preventing 
mental health problems, and providing treatment, 
parents must be encouraged to share and discuss 
concerns with teachers in open forums. To promote 
a healthy social and emotional development of all 
children and youth, it is important to educate parents 
and teachers about the warning signs of mental 
health problems. Severe mood swings or drastic 
changes in a student's behaviour or personality are 
red flags that require attention. Teachers must be 
trained to recognize that each student will have 
different experiences and reactions, to establish 

and maintain routines and a calm classroom, to 
provide reassurance that school is a safe place 

to be, to support social skills by including social 

and emotional learning in the classroom, to build 
connectedness to the school, to talk about mental 
health and seek help, to notice any changes in mood, 
behaviour, and presentation, to inquire-listen-refer or 
report-access support on campus. As illustrated in the 
above figure, there are several actionable ideas that 
teachers can use to help students be mentally and 
physically strong. With some out-of-the-box thinking, 


sprinkling health-related information into everyday 
lessons could create awareness and acceptance 
among students about the importance of overall 
wellbeing and the role it plays in life. 


Additionally, to inculcate an attitude 
of responsibility with reference 
to hygiene, involving students 
in ‘Clean the Classroom’ 
activities can build a bridge 
that transfers the thought 
process to other areas 
of the student's life. By 
sharing stories about habits 
of successful people, 
teachers can inspire 
students to develop 
life skills that promote 
physical as well as 
mental strength. Teachers 
must promote self-care 
habits by being good role 
models: staying active, taking 
good care of themselves, 
and encouraging students to 
make healthy choices. Teachers 
must communicate that in order to 
achieve their life goals, students must 
invest in healthy habits. It is important for teachers 
to convey that unhealthy students tend to struggle 
more personally, academically, socially, mentally, 
and physically, making it harder for them to feel a 
sense of purpose, fulfillment, and accomplishment 
in several areas of their lives. Food habits are 
usually harder to change and will require creative 
thinking on the part of the teacher. A taste test when 
studying the taste buds as part of a science unit or 
learning about certain foods that people ate during a 
particular era may encourage students to be receptive 
to healthy foods. Also, teachers must encourage 
physical activity. One of the best ways to encourage 
students to stay physically active is to give them 
opportunities to do so in class and also participate 
actively in sports. Parents, teachers, and students 
must work together in pursuit of physical and mental 
growth.... Awake, arise, and stop not till the goal of 
Sampoorna Swasthya is reached! 


The author is a psychologist and trainer at 
ArunimaAnkuran an initiative for positive social change 
through self-development. She can be reached at 
<prakhar_pragya@yahoo.co.in>. 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS 


Mamitu Gashe 


Frontline warrior surgeon 


Photo: Emily Tweddell 
Courtesy: Catherine Hamlin Fistula Foundation. 
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Mamata Pandya 


embedded in our vocabulary. We have read many stories about 

the tenacious, dedicated health workers who worked tirelessly 
in the face of great personal risk to save lives during the COVID 
pandemic. Here is a much older story of two remarkable women who 
saved and changed the lives of thousands of others in another kind of 
battlefield. The story spans over 60 years and starts from two different 
places. 


N ot too long ago, the term ‘frontline warriors’ became deeply 


It begins in 1959 when a young doctor couple in Australia, Reginald 
and Catherine Hamlin, saw an ad in The Lancet looking for 
gynaecologists in Ethiopia. With the zeal to do something useful, the 
idealistic couple flew across oceans and continents to land in a tiny 
airport in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. They had plans to stay for three years, 
but they never went back. 


Among the many gynaecological and obstetrics cases that they treated, 
the most common and horrendous was a childbearing injury known 
as obstetric fistula. The condition is caused when prolonged labour 
opens a hole in the birth canal, leaving many women incontinent. For 
Ethiopian women, the injury often led to their being rejected by their 
husbands and ostracized by their communities. 


When the Drs. Hamlin arrived in Ethiopia, there was little or no 
treatment available for such patients anywhere in the country, causing 
thousands of women to barely survive, with life-threatening and 
life-changing injuries. Poring through medical books, journals, and 
drawings of operations by other experts, the young doctors developed 
innovative surgical techniques to repair the damage. 


One day in 1963, a 16 year-old girl was brought to them from a distant 
village, carried for 12 hours through mountainous terrain on a primitive 
stretcher made from eucalyptus branches and then on a bus to Addis 
Ababa. She had been in labour for four days and her baby had died. 
She was in excruciating pain and close to dying. 


The young girl’s name was Mamitu Gashe. She was illiterate and 
terrified. She had never left her village, nor seen white people 
before; in her delirium she thought they were angels. The agony and 
trust of the girl immediately touched the hearts of the doctors. Her 
injuries were the worst they had handled; it took months of repairs 
and treatment to heal her ravaged body. By then the innocence and 
indomitable spirit of Mamitu had created a special bond between the 
patient and her saviours. 


As she gradually started her road to recovery, the 
young girl did not know how to show her gratitude to 
her doctors. Even while she was still in the hospital, 
she started helping with chores like sweeping and 
changing sheets. Then as she regained her strength 
and confidence, Mamitu started to greet and comfort 
new patients, remembering her own terror when she 
first came. She refused to go back to her husband and 
village and declared that she would stay and help the 
doctors. They, in turn, treated her like a daughter. 
She started calling them Emaye (mother) and Abaye 
(father). 


Over the next 10 years, Mamitu worked shoulder 

to shoulder with the Hamlins, helping out in 

the operating theatre, and then assisting in their 
operations; initially sewing up at the end of the 
surgery but progressing to learn all the steps in an 
operation. She learned to operate on fistulas by 
placing her hands over the surgeon’s and tracing her 
intricate incisions as she worked to save the women. 
In 1987, at the age of 40, Mamitu began operating on 
her own. She still could not read or write, or speak 
English, but she had the gift of dextrous fingers, and 
just the right touch. Under the training and guidance 
of the Hamlins, Mamitu went on to be recognized 
as one of the finest fistula surgeons in the world. In 
1989 she won the Gold Medal for surgery from the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 


In 1993 Reginald Hamlin passed away, but Catherine 
continued with her life’s mission with Mamitu by her 
side. In 1995 they built another new hospital, one 

of a series that had started with their first in 1975 — 
Addis Ababa Fistula Hospital. Today, an estimated 
60,000 women have been treated and cured, by the 
Hamlins’ hospital and clinics. 


Mamitu and her Emaye were inseparable 
companions for 57 years. In the later years, Mamitu 
became the caregiver of the one who once gave her a 
new life and purpose. The two were finally separated 
in March 2020, when Catherine Hamlin, passed 
away, aged 96. Seven months later, the still-grieving 
Mamitu returned to the operating theatre. Now 76 
years old Mamitu carries on her foster parents’ legacy 
and continues to be a formidable frontline warrior. 


The author worked at the Centre for Environment 
Education in Ahmedabad for over three decades, where 
she was engaged in instructional design for educators and 
children. She is now an independent consultant, editor, 
writer, translator, storyteller and blogger. She can be 
reached at <mamata.pandya@gmail.com>. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


ChatGPT 


The new disruptor in the world of academic education! 


Anuradha C 


yet another take on the hottest tech topic in town 

— ChatGPT. Ever since Satya Nadella threw a 
piece of spicy gossip into the media, about Microsoft 
getting a major stake in ChatGPT, the world is abuzz 
with this latest tech sensation. 


| know, | know. You are rolling your eyes, seeing 


This is how it all began: 


Nadella was speaking at the Future Ready 
Technology Summit in Bengaluru in Feb 2023 
and decided to introduce the crowd to a light- 
hearted ChatGPT (popular Al-enabled software) 
conversation before getting into his presentation 
about the cutting-edge Al and Cloud innovation 
taking place in India. 


Nadella asked ChatGPT to come up with the 
most popular south Indian tiffin items in the 
future. ChatGPT came up with the usual suspects 
— Idli, Dosa, Vada, and also Biryani. Nadella 

did not like 'Biryani' as a tiffin option. He told 
ChatGPT that as a Hyderabadi, the software 
cannot insult his intelligence by calling Biryani a 
South Indian 'tiffin.' And according to Nadella, 
the software said, "I am sorry!" 


Continuing the dialogue, Nadella asked 
ChatGPT to create a play between Idli and Dosa 
over who was better. To add literature to the 
banter, Nadella asked the software to make the 
dialogue, a part of a Shakespearean play! 


Is this new tech disruption just a passing fad? Or 
is it here to stay and change the lives and careers 
of academicians forever? Let’s try and seek some 
answers. 


What is ChatGPT?2 


Google search gives you an index of all ‘suitable’ and 
‘most read’ results for anything that you care to ask. 
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However, it leaves the actual hunting of information 
to you. You peek into the content in each listed 
website and digest what you find most appropriate to 
your query. 


Enter ChatGPT. You ask the same query to ChatGPT, 
and it does all the ‘smart hunting for information’ 

on your behalf. It scours hundreds of websites with 
relevant content, prepares an executive summary and 
presents just that summary to you in a conversational 
format. 


ChatGPT is an Artificial-Intelligence chatbot 
developed by San Francisco-based Al research 
company, OpenAl. Released in November 2022, 
it can have conversations on topics from history 
to philosophy, generate lyrics in the style of your 
favourite singer and suggest edits to computer 
programming code. ChatGPT is trained on a vast 
compilation of articles, websites, and social-media 
posts scraped from the internet as well as real-time 
conversations — primarily in English — with human 
contractors hired by OpenAl. It learns to mimic the 
grammar and structure of the writing and reflects 
frequently-used phrases. 


How accurate is the output of ChatGPT? 

One popular yardstick to measure its accuracy has 
been the competitive exams that the Al tool has been 
subjected to, by various universities and intellectuals. 
The ChatGPT tool is known to have cleared MBA, 
medical entrance, English literature and some other 
civil service question papers. Although it does 
perform poorly in more complex papers, its output is 
considerably accurate and good enough for common 
consumption. 


Curious to see what ChatGPT has to say about 
Teacher Plus, we tried out the following conversation 
with ChatGPT. 


what do you know about TeacherPius magazine? 


15 iS 2 Magazine that f 
ac by India’s leading edu 


rly aimed at teachers In inc 


2s a platform for educ 


n, teaching, ard te 


er, the Oxford Univers and 


oO share the 


cts of teachirn), including Classroom 


nent, and educational technolo 


oY training, and e 


les, intervie 


G reviews written by 


$ researchers. : . in the field of e t & available both in print 


and digital formats and Is shed six times a year 


In addition he magazine, the TeacherPlus platform inc online portal that 


provic es, tools, and training to help teachers hew teaching practices 


and enhance student learning outcomes 


are you sure who the publisher is? 


Yes, ' am sure that the publisher of TeacherPius magazine is the Oxtord University Press 


OUP), The OUP is one of the wortd’s leading ac 


of publishing high-quality educational material 


educational resou Ss that the OUP offers to 


It is patently obvious that it got some basic facts 
about Teacher Plus wrong. We are certainly not 
published by Oxford University Press. And ChatGPT 
was audacious enough to reassert that it had the 
correct answer about this one! 


However, in my other Avatar as a techie, | have used 
ChatGPT to produce pieces of software code for 
several IT applications. And it came up with some 
good stuff. Code that works! 


sic publishers and has a long history 
is one of the many 


ers ard learners. 


Right at the outset, ChatGPT declares that the 
information it collates is subject to inherent bias in 
the data and quality of input web sources. It also 
presents a disclaimer of being a nascent algorithm 
that’s learning constantly, it promises to get better 
with time. Another reason for its inaccuracies is 
the fact that it is fed with data from the internet as 
of the year 2021. So it doesn’t possess data about 
later events. It’s also an English centric knowledge 
repository and thus unsuitable for use with other 
languages, at least as it stands today. 
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How does ChatGPT impact teaching? 

There was always plenty of information out there, both in the 
physical and the digital world. The key value-add that a human 
teacher brought about was assimilating the publicly available 
information and presenting it to a student in just the way they 
needed it. Tuned to their level of comprehension and personal 
context. And imparted in the language they understand. 


However, the teacher is already an expert on the subject 

matter. She is equipped to evaluate the veracity of the 

information churned out by online sources. Some tips before 

trying it out: 

e Formulate appropriate questions to the tool. It’s in Q&A 
format. So focussed questions may result in pointed and 
reasonably accurate results. 


e If the answer is wrong, you are free to provide your 
feedback. It is an auto-learning system, it will learn from 
your feedback and do better the next time. 


e It doesn’t provide reference information or citations about 
its sources. So it is not advisable to use ChatGPT output 
in paper presentations, research work where information 
sources are to be quoted. When used within the Bing 
Internet Browser, some source references are available 
though. 


How does ChatGPT impact learning? 

Noam Chomski, celebrated educationist and computer science 
pioneer, has this to say about ChatGPT. “For years there have 
been programs that have helped professors detect plagiarized 
essays. Now it’s going to be more difficult, because it’s easier to 
plagiarize. But that’s about the only contribution to education 
that | can think of.” He further derides the idea as “basically 
high-tech plagiarism” and “a way of avoiding learning.” 


For students, it is a great way to start learning something new. 
You don’t have to look into a hundred sources, you can get one 
quick executive summary. But please do keep the following 
points in mind before relying on ChatGPT for quick-fix 
information. 


© ChatGPT doesn’t always produce accurate information. 
And it’s very tough to tell when it’s going wrong! So take 
whatever it gives but ensure to cross-check with other 
sources. 


e When you scour through multiple sources of information, 
you are actually building a knowledge map in your mind. 
The search is in itself a precious learning process. When 
you get things on a platter, it might rob the student of the 
quest to learn. 


The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years of slogging and 
money-making. She is now working freelance as a corporate technical 

trainer and content writer. She is hoping to channelize her passion for 

writing into a satisfying experience for herself and a joyous experience 
for her readers. She can be reached at <anuradhac@gmail.com >. 
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of passion and heart. It allows 

one to travel across time and 
learn about life on Earth from those 
who walked before us. However, my 
students were not experiencing this. It 
was time for me to reflect, strategize, 
and conceive effective practices 
to teach literature to my pupils. 
Throughout my youth, | was fortunate 
to be tutored by engaging teachers. 
| wish to pass on that experience to 
my students as well. | am currently 
teaching English to 6", 7", and 8" 
graders in an international school 
that follows the Cambridge syllabus. 
The school encourages a ‘way of 
inquiry’ in the classroom and nurtures 
children into a growth mindset 
toward academics. 


| iterature is supposed to be full 


These six activities that | did in class 
can be classified into two categories 
— teaching strategies and assessment 
techniques. The teaching strategies 
included — drama, tete a’ tete, and 
peer teaching. 


Tete a’ tete is a one-on-one 
conversation. It comprises speaking 
and listening. | read two works of 
literature by O. Henry to my students 
— The Cop and the Anthem and The 
Last Leaf. | set up a scenario for two 
pupils where they had to converse 

in front of the class. | adapted the 
storyline from the two works of 
literature. For instance, Soapy (the 
character from The Cop and the 
Anthem) and the cop got into a 

fight in the story. The students were 
required to act out what they would 
have done in such a situation. The 
students were to take on the personas 
of Soapy and the cop and exchange 
words with one another. They could 


CLASSROOM UPDATE 


A literary tale 


Shalini Solanki 


add humour, seriousness, emotion, etc., to the 
dialogue. It was up to them. 


Drama or dramatical experiences are crucial to a 
child's growth. They can develop their leadership 
and communication abilities, rid their fear of the 
stage, and do lots more with the help of drama. 
Imagination is necessary to develop, create, think, 
and play, and drama is the best means for children to 
discover the limitless potential of their imaginations 
and what they are capable of. Two stories were 
read aloud in class. After reading the two stories, 
the children had to act them out. Groups of four 

to five students were formed. After reading the 
stories, they wrote their scripts. This enhanced their 
writing abilities as well. Through drama, they were 
able to elicit emotions. Some did the acting, while 
others narrated or handled backstage tasks. They all 
eventually developed into young Shakespeares after 
doing drama! 
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The students used worksheets to teach about Jane Austen. 


Let students teach literature! Students were assigned 
a task in which they had to teach about a poet or 
author. The students learned about literary authors 
and poets, as well as how much work goes into 
lesson planning. They had to lecture on authors and 
poets like Maya Angelou, William Shakespeare, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Jane Austen, among others. 
The group activity allowed for camaraderie and 
development of speaking and listening abilities. The 
students completed an entire lesson in a 40-minute 
class thanks to innovative teaching ideas including 
tests, riddles, etc. To teach the poem "If" by Kipling 
one group employed inquiry-based learning. 


The assessment techniques included mind maps, 
character sketches, and comic strips, which helped 
me assess their understanding of what we had 
learnt. 


Comic strips: | got the students to read O. Henry’s 
The Cop and the Anthem. The students then had 

to turn it into a comic strip. This activity helped 
them write better, they were able to establish word- 
image links and partition the narrative into various 
sequences. The fact that pupils could read and 
understand clearly, gave them confidence. 


Mind Maps: We are already familiar with mind 
maps. Mind maps boost memory and are a better 
remembering technique when compared to 
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. fa 

AR: 

— 
traditional note-taking and learning by rote. Mind 
maps use a blend of imagery, colour, and visual- 
spatial layout, which helps students understand the 
topic at hand better. Due to its adaptability, this tool 
may be used in the classroom in a variety of ways, 
including by teachers to explain assignments to 
students during class and to create lesson plans and 
revision aids. The investigation and presentation of 
ideas by students can be successfully supported using 
mind mapping in the classroom. 


Let us make a Character Map: With the use of a 
character map, students can discuss key elements 

of characterization, such as what a character says 
and thinks, how they look, how they act, and what 
they believe. In the map, they describe the character 
they have chosen from a poem or story including 
that character’s traits, problems, etc. This exercise 
will help the students understand the characters in a 
story better. A character map can also assist students 
in empathizing with the character's problems, 
internalizing the character's experiences, reactions, 
and problem-solving techniques. 
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A student made this character map from a story he read. 


The seventh activity was literature for integration! 
Themes and narratives in literary works serve as 
inspiration for engaging discussions and debates 

(on topics that fall in the realm of other subjects) 

and other language exercises that improve learners’ 
linguistic and communicative proficiency. | gave the 
children a poem by an Indian poet who was also 

a Jew. A reading of this poem led the children to 
explore Israel, the Jewish culture, anti-Semitism, the 
Holocaust, and Hitler. We then moved to reading the 
Diary of Anne Frank and the children wrote reviews 
of the book. We eventually found out how Nissim 
Ezekiel came to be born in Mumbai. This integration 
of History and English was very beneficial. As we 
completed this exercise, my students realized that 
history needn’t be boring. 


Since students work independently and offer their 
opinions supported by the texts they study, literature 
fosters the development of critical and analytical 
skills. 


The author graduated from Azim Premji University 

with a Masters degree in Education. She works at an 
International School in Vijayawada, Andhra Pradesh. She 
is a programme facilitator for English. In her free time, she 
enjoys children’s literature, yoga, and historical movies. 
She can be reached at <shalinisolanki70@gmail.com >. 


Thinking ~ and doing — 
differently 


Soma Chakraborty 


Bangalore, had attended a comprehensive 
workshop on critical thinking through stories 
and storybooks. In this webinar, there was a 
session on gender stereotypes. Rituparna, a 
transgender non-binary guest, was invited to 
talk to the educators. The session helped 
teachers understand “EXCLUSION" 
and that storybooks are an excellent 
medium to discuss sensitive issues 
with children. 


iE teachers of Delhi World Public School, 


The session led to dialogue around 
different forms of exclusion that exist in 
our society and how teachers can play 
a part in making it more inclusive. 
Teachers read the book Gutli 
has wings by Kanak Shashi, 
in which a young boy wanted to 
wear his sister's pink dress instead of 
the pant and t-shirt bought for him. The 
objective of the conversation was to 
create awareness among teachers 
about gender and to change our 
(teachers) mindset and accept 
all people as equals in our social 
fabric. 


Illustration: Swathi Viswanath 


Gender discrimination is a topic 
that appears in social science albeit 
in a different context in history 
and political science. So far, the 
topic was mostly taught through 
examples and discussions. But this 
year, the teachers, having attended the 
workshop, were keen to explore 
different ways of teaching this 
topic in the classroom. My school 
encourages its teachers to bring back 
learnings from workshops and apply 
them in our teaching-learning practice. 
The English teacher read aloud a story Friends 
Under the Summer Sun to grades V to IX. The 
book, written by Ashutosh Pathak, is the story of 
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a young curious girl, who inadvertently learns 

to accept humans as they are and not be biased 
about their gender orientation. This read-aloud 

was followed by many discussions and classroom 
activities. Encouraged by the response, the teachers 
decided to bring in a guest to understand the ‘non- 
binary community’ better. This resulted in the school 
organizing an online interaction for the students of 
grades VI to XI with a transgender guest, Zoya Lobo, 
who transformed from seeking alms in Mumbai trains 
to becoming a photojournalist. 


The teachers sensitized the children before the 
meeting about the questions they could ask. They 
were asked to follow certain etiquette so as not to 
hurt the sentiments of the invited guest. There was 
excitement in the air. The students were animated 
about the interview and to meet the guest. 


There was a moment of eerie silence as soon as Zoya 
came in front of the camera, followed by a few initial 
moments of awkwardness. The teachers sensing the 
silence began by asking the initial questions to break 
the ice and after a while, the children joined the 
conversation. Some of the questions raised by the 
children were 

e What kind of hardships do transgender people 
face? 

e How did you know that you wanted to change 
your gender? 

e At what age did you realize it? 

e How did your family react when they got to know 
that you were a transgender? Did they support 
you? 

e What kind of support do you require from the 
government? 


For many of us who associate transgender people 
with begging at traffic lights, this interaction was 
an eye-opener. We came to know of the problems 
they face in a society that ignores their existence. 
Zoya answered each question in a simple way that 
helped the children process the information. Zoya 
spoke about the problems and challenges that the 
transgender community face. The most difficult 
ordeal was not being accepted by their immediate 
families, being teased in schools, being forced to 
discontinue education, lack of medical facilities, 
unemployment, not getting a house on rent, no 
access to toilets in public spaces, etc. 


The following morning, the students were eagerly 
waiting for the social science class; the young minds 
were already at work. Though we were studying a 
chapter in geography at the time, the whole class 
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wanted to discuss the previous day's guest and they 
had more questions to ask and discuss. The children 
discussed how the problems of gender discrimination 
could be addressed and how we could bring about a 
change in the society. They suggested various ways 
they could contribute to bring about a small change 
in the system. Some of them offered to conduct 
evening classes during the holidays, some offered to 
help them financially. 


At the end of the class, grade VI were asked to write 
on the topic "If | were a transgender". That evening 
| received a phone call from a parent who was upset 
to see the topic for writing and questioned the logic 
behind giving such a topic to the children. | took the 
time to explain that the objective was to sensitize 
children about the third gender and see life from a 
disadvantaged perspective. 


The children submitted their homework after two 
days. | read the essays, tears rolled down my eyes. 
| was elated. The little minds could see the larger 
picture. They are the torchbearers of our society 
and it is my job as a teacher to instil a sense of 
responsibility in them to bring a change in the 
society. 


The following is a write-up from a student. 
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During COVID, | was working from Kolkata and | 
met my nephew during the Durga puja. While talking 
about my work, | shared with him the interactions 
that | had with Rituparna and Zoya. We wondered 
how we could make a difference in the lives of the 
transgender community. My nephew and his family 
own a fuel station in Barrackpore and he was open to 
the idea of hiring them as staff to work at the station. 


| was both tense and eager about the next step. The 
next weekend we went to a Kinnar basti to meet 
their ‘Head.’ They lived along the railway tracks in 
small shanties, since no one was ready to have them 
in their neighborhood. On reaching the basti; two 
people came out, peeked at us and enquired who 
we were waiting for. We informed them about our 
intention and were asked to sit along the railway 
track and wait for the “Head”. The land along the 
railway track served as an extension of their homes 
and was an ideal place for entertaining guests. As we 
waited, | observed their homes, their lifestyles, their 
dresses, their communication with their peers and 
neighbours. 


A middle-aged man with long curly hair came out 
buttoning his shirt after some time and spoke at 
length. He said they lost five members during the first 
wave of COVID and since people were all indoors it 
was hard to get any alms. Running their day-to-day 
expenses was getting harder now. He sighed saying 
death was inevitable either by corona or by poverty. 
He cursed the lord using abominable gaalis. | was 
caught off guard and embarrassed by his curses, but 
right at that juncture my nephew put across his idea 
of hiring one of them. The Head couldn't believe 
his ears and asked us again if we were serious about 
hiring. 


The Head was initially sceptical about the idea and 
doubted our intentions. But after hearing us, he was 
assured that we had no wrong intentions. He felt that 
Ujjwala would be an ideal candidate and introduced 
us. Ujjwala had studied till class II] and could read 
numbers. We gave the address of the petrol station 
and asked Ujjwala to come and meet my nephew the 
next Monday. 


Monday morning Ujjwala arrived on time dressed 
well in a feminine attire. Ujjwala was briefed about 
the work hours, salary, and was asked to come 
dressed in the uniform that all workers at the petrol 
station wore — a blue shirt and khaki trousers. 
Ujjawala was then introduced to the other workers 


and one of them was assigned to handhold and train 
Ujjwala. 


Ujjwala soon became the point of conversation at 
the petrol station. There was a simmer of displeasure 
about hiring Ujjwala. Why Ujjwala? Why not 
Shambhu’s brother or why not Pritam's friend? What 
if Ujjwala started soliciting? What if Ujjwala stole 
money and ran away? A lot of eyebrows were raised. 


Sensing the discomfort, all employees were called 
into a room and spoken to; it was high time that we 
accepted many more Ujjwalas into our system. They 
were also reassured that nothing untoward would 
happen if they trusted and accepted Ujjwala like any 
other colleague. They were told that more people 
would be hired after lockdown. There was a sigh 

of relief that Shambhu’s brother and Pritam's friend 
would also be hired soon. 


As we stood up for a cup of tea from the nearby 

tea shop, Ujjwala came running and clasped my 
nephew's hands and said, "Saab aaj se mujhe bheek 
nahi mangna hoga." Ujjwala’s eyes were moist and 
so were ours. Not knowing how to react, | blessed 
Ujjwala and went back home feeling very satiated. 


We all have a moral responsibility to give back to 
the society and to mother Earth in our own way and 
this was a small gesture to help someone live with 
dignity. 


The author teaches social science at Delhi World Public 
school, Bangalore. She is a learner and avid nature lover 
who believes that there can be no better teacher than 
nature herself. She enjoys travelling and being in the 
company of children. She can be reached at 
<soma.chakrabortyO9@gmail.com >. 
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Geetha lyer 


ne fifth of the Earth’s surface is desert. As mentioned in part 1 of 

this article (published in Teacher Plus, March 2023), whatever 

be the type of desert, one defining characteristic is the extreme 
temperature, both seasonally and daily. Cold deserts are characterized 
by cold winters and high precipitation of snow. Occasional rains during 
winters are not uncommon in cold deserts. Antarctica is considered, by 
most scientists, to be a cold desert. It is the largest cold desert in the world. 
The Gobi Desert in Central Asia is among the coldest deserts, where winter 
temperatures drop to -40° C. In India, Spiti in Himachal Pradesh and Ladakh 
in Jammu and Kashmir are examples of cold deserts. - 


Characteristics of a cold desert 
Cold deserts are mostly found in temperate regions at higher 
latitudes. They have sand, ice, or snow covered land. 
Snowfall in winter is common but in places it may also 
occur during summer. Depending on the region, 
rainfall occurs mainly during the months of 
April or May and during autumn. Summers 
are moderately warm to sometimes being 
hot with mean average temperatures 
ranging from 21-36° C. With climate 
change setting in, the warming of 
temperatures in this regionshas been== 


“Roticed of late. While the environment of a hot desért is 
orangish in colour, cold deserts appear gray or blue- 


gray. 
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For the classroom 


Do a research using the references given in this 
article to find out about the biodiversity present 
in Ladakh. Create a food web for one of the 
wildlife sanctuaries. Find out how many in your 
food web are threatened species and draw a plan 
for their conservation. 


What is the status of Ovis vignei vignei in 
Ladakh? Examine the close connection between 
this sheep, humans, and the cold desert habitat 
to understand why this species has been declared 
a threatened species. '*Resource for reference: 
https://roundglasssustain.com/species/urial 


Cold deserts of India 

The cold desert landscape of India is in the 
Himalayas — Ladakh in Jammu and Kashmir and 
Spiti in Himachal Pradesh are cold deserts. The 
harsh climatic conditions here are the result of 

two factors. One is their location on the leeward 
side of the Himalayas, which makes them a rain- 
shadow zone not being accessible to the annual 
south eastern monsoon winds, which bring rains 

to the rest of the country. The low precipitation 
creates desert conditions. The second factor is 

the altitude. The very high elevation ranging from 
3000 — 5000m ASL makes the environment very 
cold. These characteristics also result in seasonal 
variation ranging from short and dry summers with 
harsh sunlight to long, windy, and freezing winters. 
Due to these conditions, blizzards, snowstorms, and 
avalanches are common in cold deserts. The soil is 
not very fertile and the climatic conditions allow very 
short growing seasons making it a bare landscape. 
Water resources are minimal and comprise glacier- 
fed streams. These cold climatic conditions have led 
to the emergence of not only a unique cold desert 
ecosystem, but have also influenced the culture of 
the community found in these places. 


Ladakh 

Ladakh’s cold desert covers an area of about 68,321 
sq km. It is also known as Khapa Chan or Land of the 
Snow and Little Tibet. Leh the capital of Ladak was 
earlier known as Maryul or low land by some and 
Kha-chumpa by others. Fa-Hein referred to it as Kia- 
Chha and Hiuen Tsang as Ma-Lo-Pho. It is generally 
cold and dry for most of the year. Located at an 
altitude that ranges from 3000m in Kargil to 83000m 
in Karakoram, the air is very thin and the sun’s heat 
intense, even at very low temperatures. Sometimes 
you can get both frostbite and sunstroke during the 


brief summers. Ladakh is contiguous with Xinjiang 
and Tiber and is close to Central Asia. During 
ancient times, Ladakh was an important gateway 

in the Indo-Central Asian exchange of materials, as 
caravan routes linked it to the Silk Route. Ladakh is 
classified as a high altitude cold desert characterized 
by extreme climatic conditions and low productivity. 
Though not as rich as other Himalayan ecosystems, 
the region is surprisingly diverse in species 
assemblages and life forms. 


Biodiversity in cold deserts 

An area of approximately 17000 sq km in Jammu 
and Kashmir comes under the Protected Area 
Network. Located in this area are five national 
parks, 14 wildlife sanctuaries and 37 conservation 
reserves. Of these, the Hemis National Park, The 
Karakoram (Nubra-Shyok) Wildlife Sanctuary, and 
the Changthang Cold Desert Wildlife Sanctuary 
are located in Ladakh. Yaya Tso, the high-altitude 
lake and its catchment area located at an altitude of 
4820 m, which falls under the Chumathang village 
panchayat was declared on 17" January 2023 as 
Biodiversity Heritage Site under the Biological 
Diversity Act. 


Yaya Tso 


Photo courtesy: Wikipedia 


Ladakh, along with Tibet, is quite unique in its 
assemblage of wild herbivores and predators, as 

well as their domesticated relatives. As many as 36 
species of mammals are found in Ladakh. Of them 
eight are ungualtes and six are globally threatened 
species. The Tibetan Gazelle or Goa is believed to be 
on the verge of extinction. The Great Tibetan Sheep 
(Nyan or Argali) and Ladakh urial or shapu (Ovis 
vignei vignei) are threatened species of wild sheep. 


Ladakhi Urial 
Photo courtesy: Wikipedia 


Tibetan Gazelle or Goa 
Photo: Dibyendu Ash. Wikipedia 
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For the classroom 
23Seabuckthorn is 
popularly known 

as ‘Wonder Plant’, 
‘Ladakh Gold’, “ 
‘Golden Bush’, or 

‘Gold Mine’. Find 7 
out if the plant has , 
characteristics to justify. 
the above titles. Use j 
the reference given ~~ 
below for your study. 


Photo: Anchal Sondhi 


Sea Buckthorn Hippophae sp. 


Floral diversity and adaptations for survival 
The vegetation of the cold desert Trans-Himalayas 
consists of a highly specialized group of plants with 
strategies suited for maximizing their activity in harsh 
climatic conditions. Ladakh being a high alpine 
zone, the plants here exhibit not only morphological 
adaptations but physiological and ecological too. The 
metabolic and reproductive strategies adopted by 
them help in maximizing their physiological needs 
under harsh climatic conditions. The vegetation is 
mostly annual and some perennial herbs along with 
some stunted shrubs. About 611 species of flowering 
plants have been recorded from Ladakh (Kachroo 

et al., 1977). Other than some isolated patches of 
Junipers and Birch in some valleys and cultivated 
varieties of Poplar and Willow, Ladakh is practically 
treeless. 
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Photos: Anchal Sondhi 
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Because of arid soils, the roots run deep and spread 
extensively to absorb water from deep down. These 
roots running deep down also help the plants 
withstand snow blizzards, strong winds, etc. As 

the favourable growing period is limited to only a 
few months, most plants, namely the shrubs, are 
stunted in their growth or short and bushy with many 
branches. This condition is brought about due to 
suppression of internodes, which in turn is due to the 
brief growing periods. The physiological adaptation 
seen is to withstand frosty weather which can lead to 
ice crystal formation within the cells of plant tissues. 
Plants here have developed the ability to inhibit or 
reduce crystal formation. 


Threats to biodiversity 

As seen across the country, habitat destruction is 
the leading culprit for biodiversity loss, especially 
plant species, which are already struggling in the 
harsh climate to stay alive. Widespread plantation 
activities, over-exploitation, and tourism are some 
other concerns. Road kills are the threat faced by 
herpetofauna, while poaching for meat and trophy 
are specific threats to large mammals. Sheep breeders 
consider snow leopards a threat to their livelihood. 
Stream waters diverted for irrigation pose a threat to 
fishes. 


There are also many volunteers and NGOs who are 
working in the educational field to give the Ladakhis 
a greater understanding and appreciation of their 
fragile ecosystem, as well as the need to conserve 

it. There is a responsibility that lies with any and 
every one who visits Ladakh to enjoy the magnificent 
landscape. Perhaps the greatest threat comes from 
those adventure seeking tourists who in their 
excitement fail to take note of the small and beautiful 
creatures that are not easily visible but important in 
keeping the cold desert biome intact. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The many 


routes to 


handling conflict 


Anuja Venkataraman 


teacher colleague and you have a 
Aeiverermen about the sort of disciplining 

to be adopted in school. A student has been 
caught cheating on a test and while you favour 
conversation-based enquiry, the other teacher 


recommends strict measures and immediate 
suspension. 


With both holding completely opposite stands, you 
and your colleague have entered into a conflict. 
What choices do you have in a situation like this? 


There are two factors you consider when deciding 
what to do next and how to go about it — how much 
do you value your goal to ensure conversation- 
based enquiry process and how much do you value 
your relationship with your colleague? Should you 
submit to your colleague’s viewpoint because you 
are anxious to maintain a good working relationship? 
Should you go on an all-out war as you are 
convinced of the righteousness of your approach? 


Understanding conflicts and the different strategies 
that can be adopted may guide us in the choice we 
need to make. 


What is a conflict? 

As per Johnson and Johnson, a conflict occurs when 

the actions of one person interfere, block, or prevent 
the effectiveness of the actions of another person. A 

conflict happens when incompatible activities occur. 


Interfering: You want to participate in group 
work peacefully, but your group member keeps 
interrupting, telling his/her own story which isn’t 
related to the group discussion. 


Blocking: You want to use a quiet room for a 


discussion, but others are using it and refuse to leave. 


Preventing: You want to plan a party and call a 
colleague over, but your supervisor calls that friend 
on the same day for an urgent task completion. 


Preventing 


/ ~ 


Interfering Blocking 


Types of conflicts 

Not all conflicts are the same. Some conflicts 
pertaining to choices or opinions occur within 
an individual, while some between individuals. 


Conflict of 
interest 


Conflict 


Developmental [aaa Sma conceptual 


types 
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Conflicts within a person are conceptual, which lead 
to confusion as new inputs do not cohere with the 
ideas or facts one already holds as true. Controversies 
are another form of conflict when two sides or 
people hold contradictory or opposite opinions about 
a subject, contrary values, conflicting theories or 
conclusions, and they seek to reach a conclusion. 


A third type is developmental conflict which occurs 
between adolescents and adults as the children go 
through phases of stability and change and come into 
opposition with the adults. 


Conflict of interest happens when the actions of a 
person trying to reach their goal block, interfere, or 
prevent the actions of another person trying to reach 
their goal. These conflicts are seen when people 

are trying to agree on something to do (what movie 
to see, where to eat), achieve something (money, 
clothes, power), use something (computer, clothes, 
car, etc). 


What are conflict strategies? 

Different people respond in different ways when 
faced with conflicts of interest. These responses can 
be classified into five different categories and are also 
called strategies. As per Johnson and Johnson, people 
generally adopt one of five strategies taking two 
factors into consideration. 


These five strategies are forcing, compromising, 
withdrawing, smoothing, and problem-solving. 
People use these strategies depending on how 
eagerly they want to achieve their goals and how 
much or little they value their relationship with the 
persons they are in conflict with. This is called the 
dual concern model. 


Problem 


solving Withdrawing 


Smoothing 


Compromising 
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These strategies are learnt in childhood and become 
the default by force of habit. Instead of responding 
automatically to a conflict, we can choose how to 
respond. We choose the response by consciously 
choosing a strategy based on how important our 
goal is and how important our relationship with the 
person we are in conflict with is. 


Smoothing: Smoothing is done when the goal is of 
no importance, but the relationship is. You smooth 
and fully agree to what the other person wants when 
he/she feels strongly and you don’t care much. 


Compromise: When both the goal and the 
relationship are moderately important and it looks 
like neither can get exactly what they want, then one 
may sacrifice part of the relationship and give up part 
of the goal to be able to reach an agreement. It is 
used many a time when you may want to do problem 
solving negotiation, but don’t have time. Examples 
are coin tossing, sharing, coming to a 50-50 solution, 
etc. 


Withdraw: One may withdraw and avoid the person 
and the issue when neither the goal is important, nor 
is the relationship with the person. 


Problem solving: You enter problem solving 
negotiation when both your relationship and your 
goal are highly important for you. This helps to find a 
way to fully achieve goals and also resolve negative 
feelings between the two. But it requires risky moves 
like revealing your underlying interests, leaving you 
vulnerable. 


Forcing/win-lose negotiation: You force or persuade 
the other person to your goal when your goal is 

very important but the relationship isn’t. You try 

to compete and win by entering into win-lose 
negotiations. Forcing includes tactics like persuading, 
threatening, imposing penalties, imposing deadlines, 
making unreasonable demands, etc. 


Some of the above strategies can be done by oneself, 
but some require the co-operation of the other 
disputant too. It is useful to be competent in using 
every strategy and giving oneself more flexibility in 
choosing the appropriate one as per the perceived 
needs of the situation. 


In conclusion 

In schools, and workplaces, where we meet the 
same set of people with unchallenged regularity, it 
is a good idea to maintain constructive, amicable 


relationships with the people around us. Teaching 
the dual concern model and the five strategies, 
especially the details of problem-solving negotiation, 
can aid in establishing and maintaining an 
environment of trust and hope that our individual 
goals can be achieved by working together. 


Returning to the disagreement between you and 
your colleague about the next steps to be taken 

in response to a student cheating on a test. This 
was a conflict of interest — as your goal to ensure 
a conversation-based enquiry to understand the 
student’s position was getting blocked by your 
colleague’s goal to maintain discipline and uphold 
rules by suspending the student. 


You could decide to handle this conflict of interest 
using any of the five strategies, viz. compromise, 
smoothing, withdrawing, win-lose negotiation or 
forcing, and problem-solving negotiation. Conflict 
strategies keeping the dual concern of goal and 
relationship offer choices and a way to think when 
making life’s small and big decisions. 


If your goal to understand the student’s position 
wasn’t very important, but keeping the relationship 
with your colleague was, then you could smoothen 
your way through the conflict by sacrificing your 
position and agree to their suggestion to suspend the 
student. 


If you didn’t care about maintaining an amicable 
relationship, but recognized that understanding 
the student’s viewpoint was very important then 
you could force the colleague through persuasion, 
coercion, arguments, pressurizing and getting your 
way. 


If you cared a bit about your relationship, but also 
a bit of your goal to ensure the student’s position 
was understood, you could consider compromising 
and suggest each give up on a part of their goal. For 
example, you could agree to have a meeting with 
the student, but also suspend him for a lesser time 
period. 


If you neither cared about your relationship nor your 
goal, you could withdraw from the conflict entirely. 
You could stop pushing for the conversation-based 
approach and start ignoring your colleague when 
they spoke on this or any other issue. That wouldn’t 
help your cause and your relationship will also suffer 
negatively. 


If you want both — a hearing to understand the 
student’s position and maintain an amicable 
relationship with your colleague, whom you value 
a lot, you could consider negotiating. Negotiating 
involves initiating problem solving to find an 
agreement that works well for both and takes care 
of the needs and goals of both. It would involve 
being transparent about what you want, your 
feelings, the reasons for them, understanding the 
other’s perspective, and together thinking of different 
solutions and finally agreeing on one. Once you 
both understand each other's positions better, you 
could surprise yourselves with a solution you never 
imagined when you began the process. 


The choice is yours and it comes with the knowledge 
of what you could potentially gain or lose with each 
chosen strategy. 


What would you do in the above situation and 
which strategy are you most likely to use? 


The author is a research associate at Azim Premji 
University, working with the interest group on fraternity, 
dialogue and justice. She hopes to work to create humane, 
dialogic environments in schools and classrooms that help 
navigate life and its inevitable conflicts better. She has 
worked as a facilitator in alternative schools in Bangalore, 
after which she pursued her Masters of Arts in Education 
from Azim Premji University, which serendipitously 
brought her to the interest group. She can be reached at 
<anuja.venkataraman@apu.edu.in>. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES — 
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Photos courtesy: Sujata Noronha 


government school teacher, who has been with the Libraries 
A School program for a few years, writes in her note at the 
end of a meeting on school libraries. 
“We had a wrong understanding of the library earlier. 
Library means silent reading, no moving, according 
to us. But through Bookworm there are a number of 
activities that we learnt and are learning that the library 
can provide. We can enjoy, express ourselves. Reading 
silently is no longer our assumption.” 


As we scan the notes of almost one hundred teachers 
who have interacted with the Libraries in School 
<a program over these past few years, we read similar 

| voices. 


C7] 
= 
\\ “Children enjoy all the activities held by the team, 
: regularly take home books and read them, and 
discuss the stories with each other. Children wait for 
Melcom’s session.” 

As we close another year of working with government primary 
teachers in two talukas (Ponda and Tiswadi) of small Goa, we 

pause to reflect on what is happening. How has this come to pass? 
Why are we experiencing this rush when merely a few years back 
the climate was dry and uninterested in the space of the library to 
transform children’s learning experiences? 
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We began a journey with reaching children in 

small under-resourced (in terms of library) schools 

as far back as 2011. We began with collections of 
books — curated and exciting, but learnt that that was 
not enough. From 2014, we began to hold library 
classes to very high responses from children, and 
since 2017, thanks to strong funder support from our 
partner Cipla Foundation, we also resource schools 
with a collection, display material, stationery, activity 
resources, signage, and sometimes a bookshelf 
besides mentoring visits. From those early years of 
full and consistent support from us, the holding team 
initiated contact, negotiated for time, conducted story 
hour, created space and opportunities for browsing 
and borrowing, made home visits, managed the 
inventory, designed activities, listened deeply to 
children and observed responses and documented 
whilst also doing library record keeping. Tasks and 
functions that constitute library work but in settings 
that were not library friendly — either physically or 
emotionally. Year after year it was the responses of 
the children that enabled us to simply go on. We 
learnt from teachers that attendance was higher 

on library days. We began to be careful about not 
showing ourselves in the corridor before our class 
time because one peek of a library educator and 30 
pairs of eyes turned towards the windows. We would 


stand in the door frame and hear excited voices ‘aile 
aile’ (they’ve come, they’ve come) and often ‘kitem 
adlem’ (what did you bring) — not meaning things but 
stories. Heady and deeply stirring times those were! 


But what we did not pay close attention to is that 

the process of observation can be two ways — we 
were also being observed by the teachers and the 
children’s responses to the library were also being 
observed. Another teacher writes, 

“Children like reading books. During the recess there 
are also discussions about books that they read, there 
are also recommendations to each other saying | read 
that book and it's a good story, you too should read.” 


Over a decade of classroom work with library has 
demonstrated that there is not a single session where 
children did not respond to the story. While we can 
lay claim to a responsive, culturally rich pedagogy 
of library practice, including selection we must also 
honour the very act of the story itself and how it has 
the potential to transform. We affirm that selecting 
books carefully and in conjunction with children (by 
taking into account their interests, their experience 
with books and such), and curating, planning and 
conducting read-alouds that trigger thinking and 
feeling are the key aspects of an engaged class. 
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But by being in the library sessions, stories are 

also acting upon teachers. This enabled us after a 
couple of years to invite teachers into workshops 
to talk about what is possible with stories. Teachers 
began to read and engage with books and over 

the past three years are able to talk of collection in 
the classroom with more nuance because of direct 
engagement. 


“Children read books, Bookworm has provided the 
school with quality picture books, which children 
enjoy to look at. There are also books that have 
touch and feel texture which brings in the sense of 
certain things/objects through the books. Some books 
are a little difficult to read but children don't hesitate 
to take them home, as they do picture reading. We 
have also fixed timings for the library activities, 
which we were not doing before.” 


As we look back on our Libraries in School program 
we acknowledge that we drew inspiration from many 
who had gone before while also striking our own 
path. Understanding the socio-cultural perspective 
on literacy and language has rooted our framework 
in language and life. Theorists like Jerome Bruner, 
Gordon Wells, James Britton, Shirly Brice Heath, Lisa 
Delpit, bell hooks, B R Ambedkar, Paulo Freire and 
so many more thinkers give us the seeds on which 
our program grows. 


We chose to not pay attention to the larger narrative 
of the overwhelmed or fatigued school teacher, 

but to trust in the children and their participation 

as a stimulus for attention. We consistently choose 
to daydream like Laxmiram in Gijubhai Badheka’s 
Divasvapna (1931) and find a way to start library 
work in small schools. We exposed our teachers 

to models of trust and participation as against 
descriptions of failure especially around ‘culturally 


rae 


diverse’ student populations. We invited teachers 
into conversations around books, library and learning 
that disrupted narrow ideas of books for leisure, 
books for creativity, books for morals, towards 

books and libraries for thinking, feeling, responding 
and becoming more conscious and compassionate 
humans in a polarized world. 


“Library was thought of as only for reading. But now 
through sessions, new ideas come along with the 
activities. Library by Bookworm in the school is very 
helpful.” 


The library in the way we now understand and 
recognize it, is so much more than a tool and 
medium towards foundational literacy. We feel 
incredibly excited to stand with government school 
teachers who are also recognizing this. We sense 
an emerging concern of being railroaded by the 
instrumental ideas of reading around phonology, 
decoding, fluency that is currently the discourse of 
the early years around NEP 2020 but we remind 
ourselves that teaching and learning are political 
acts, that they are transformative acts and that 

only in being present, working alongside and with 
compassion will we be able to also play our part in 
this cultural work that we call education. 


If you would like to begin a Libraries in School 
program we recommend the following 

BEGIN 

TRUST 

REACH OUT 

COMMIT 


For any further support email lis@bookwormgoa.in. 


Article contributed by the Libraries in Schools team at 
Bookworm Goa. 
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